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- CHAPTER I. 

Catherine’s expectations of plea¬ 
sure from lier visit in Milsom-street 
were so very high, that disappoint¬ 
ment was inevitable; and accordingly, 
'•though she was most politely received 
by General Tilncy, and kindly wel¬ 
comed by his daughter, though Henry 
was at home, and no one else of the 
party, she found, on her return, with¬ 
out spending many hours in the exa¬ 
mination of her feelings, that she had 

gone to her appointment preparing for 

* 

happiness which it had not afforded. 
vol. n. b Instead 1 
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Instead of finding herself improved in 
acquaintance with Miss Tilney, from 
the intercourse of the day, she seemed 
hardly so intimate with her as before. 
instead of seeing Henry Tilney to 
greater advantage than ever, in the ease 
of a family party, he had never said so 
Tittle, nor been so little agreeable; and, 
in spite of their father’s great civilities 
to her—in spite of his thanks, in¬ 
vitations, and compliments-—it had 
been a release to get away from-" 
him. It puzzled her to account for all 
this. It could not be General Tilney s 
fault. That he was perfectly agreea- 
ble and good-natured, and altogether 
a very charming man, did not admit of 
a doubt, for he was tall and handsome, 
and Henry’s father. He could not be 
accountable for his children’s want of 

spirits, 
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spirits, or for her want of enjoyment 
in his company. The former she 
hoped at last might have been ac¬ 
cidental, and the latter she could only 
attribute to her own. stupidity. Isa¬ 
bella, on hearing the particulars of the 
visit, gave a different explanation*. 
“It was all pride, pride, insufferable 
haughtiness and pride ! She had long 
suspected the family to be very high, 
and this made it certain. Such inso¬ 
lence of behaviour as Miss T-ilney’s 
she had never heard of in her life! 
Not to do the honours of her house with 
common good-breeding!—To behave to 
her guest with such superciliousness!— 
Hardly even to speak to her!” 

“ But it was not so bad as that, Isa¬ 
bella; there was no superciliousness; 
she was very civil.” 

ng 


“ Oh! 
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" Oh! don’t defend her! And then 
the brother, he, who had appeared so 
attached to you! Good heavens i 
well, some people’s feelings are incom¬ 
prehensible. And so he hardly looked 
once at you the whole day r” 

“ I do not say so; but lie did not 

%> 

seem in good spirits.” 

“ IIow contemptible! Of all things 
in the world inconstancy is my aver¬ 
sion. Let me entreat you never to 
think of him again, my dear Cathc-- 
rine; indeed he is unworthy of you.” 

“ Unworthy! I do not suppose he 
ever thinks of me.” 

* 

• “ That is exactly what I say; lie 
never thinks of you.—Such fickleness! 
Oh! hoiv different to your brother and 
to mine! I really believe John has 
the most constant heart.” 


“ But 
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11 JBut as for General Tilney, I as¬ 
sure you it would be impossible for* 
any body to behave to me with greater 
civility and attention; it seemed to be 
his only care to entertain and make me 
happy-” 

“ Oh! I know no harm of him; I 
do not suspect him of pride. I believe 
he is a very gentleman-like man. Joi n 

thinks very well of him, and Johns 

* 

judgment—r—” 

- “ Well, I shall see how they behave 
to me this evening; we shall meet 
them at the rooms.” 

“ And must I go ?” , 

“ Do not you intend it? I thought, 
it was all settled.” 

“ Nay, since you make such a point 
of it, I can refuse you nothing. But 
do not insist upon my being very 

n 3 agreeable. 
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agreeable, for my heart, you know, 'will 
be some forty miles off. And as for 
dancing, do ilot mention it I beg; 
that is quite out of the question, 
Charles Hodges will plague me to death 
I dare say; but I shall cut him very 
ahort. Ten to one but he guesses the 
reason, and that is exactly what I want 
to avoid, so I shall insist on his keep¬ 
ing his conjecture to himself.” 

Isabella’s opinion of the Tilneys did 
not influence her friend; she was surer* 
there had been no insolence in the 
manners either of brother or sister; 
and she did not credit there being any * 
pride in their hearth The evening re¬ 
warded her confidence; she was met 
by one with the same kindness, and by 
the other with the same attention as 
heretofore: Miss Tilney took pains to 

be 



be near her, and Henry asked her to 
dance. 

Having heard the day before in 
Milsom-street, that their elder brother, 
Captain Tilney, was expected almost 
every hour, she was at no loss for the 
name of a very fashionable-looking, 
handsome young man, whom she had 
never seen before, and who now evi¬ 
dently belonged to their party. She 
looked at him with great admiration, 
and even supposed it possible, that some 
people might think him handsomer 
than his brother, though, in her eyes, his 
air was more assuming, and his coun¬ 
tenance less prepossessing. His taste 
and manners were beyond a doubt de¬ 
cidedly inferior; for, within her hear¬ 
ing, he not tj only protested against 
every thought of dancing himself, but 

* b 4 


even 
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ft 

even laughed openly at Henry for find¬ 
ing it possible. From the latter circum¬ 
stance it may be presumed, that, what¬ 
ever might be our heroine’s opinion of 
him, his admiration of her was not of a 
very dangerous kind; not ‘ likely to 
produce animosities between the bro¬ 
thers, nor persecutions to the lady. 
He cannot be the instigator of the 
three villains in horsemen’s great coats, 
by whom she will hereafter be forced 
into a travelling-chaise and four, which 
will drive off with incredible speed, 

Catherine, meanwhile, undisturbed by 

* 

presentiments of such an evil, or of 
any evil at all, except that of having 
but a short set to dance down, enjoyed 
her usual happiness with Henry Tilney, 
listening with sparkling eyes to every 

i } 

thing he said; and,, in finding him ir¬ 
resistible, becoming so herself. 


At 
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At the end of the first dance, Cap¬ 
tain Tilney came towauls them again, 
and, much to Catherines dissatisfac¬ 
tion, pulled his brother away. They 
ictiled whispering together ; and, 
though her delicate sensibility did not 
take immediate alarm, and lay it down 
as fact, that Captain Tilney must have 
hcaul some malevolent misrepresenta¬ 
tion of her, which lie now hastened to 
communicate to his brother, in the 
hope of scpaiating them for. e\ cr, slic 

m 

could not have her paitner conveyed 
liom her sight without veiy uneasy 
sensations. Her suspense was of full 
five minutes’duration] and she was be¬ 
ginning to think it a very long quaiter 
of an hour, when they both returned, 
and an explanation was given, by 
Ileniy’s icquesting to know, if she 

• b 5 thought 
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thought her friend, Miss Thorpe, would 
have any objection to dancing, as 
his brother would be most happy to 
be introduced to her. Catherine, with¬ 
out hesitation, replied, that she was 
very sure Miss Thorpe did not mean to 
dance at all. The cruel reply was 
passed on to the other, and he imme¬ 
diately walked away. 

“ Your brother will not mind it I 
know,” said she, “ because I heard him 
say before, that he hated dancing; but 
it was very good-natured in him to 
think of it. I suppose he saw Isabella 
sitting down, an,d fancied she mighty 
wish for a partner; but he is quite 

mistaken, for she would not dance upon 

* 

any account iii the world.” 

Henry smiled, and said, t£ How very 
little trouble it tan give you to under- 

stand 
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stand the motive of other people’s ac¬ 
tions.” 

\ 

“ Why ?—What do you mean ?” 

“ With you, it is not, How is such 
a one likely to be influenced? What 
is the inducement most likely to act 
upon such a person’s feelings, age, si¬ 
tuation, and probable habits of life 
considered ?—but, how should /.be in¬ 
fluenced, what would be my induce¬ 
ment in acting so and so ?” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

* 

“ Then we are on very unequal 
terms, for I understand you perfectly 
well.” 

“ Me?—yes; I cannot speak well 
enough to be unintelligible.” f 

“ Bravo!—an excellent satire on 
modern language.” 

“ But pray tell me what you mean.” 

,b 6 “Shall 
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" Shall I indeed ?—Do you really 
desire it ?—But you are not aware of 
the consequences; it will involve you 
in a very cruel embarrassment, and 

certainly bring on a disagreement be- 

* 

tween us.” * 

“ No, no; it shall not do either; I 
am not afraid.” 

u Well then, I only meant that your 

attributing my brother’s wish of danc- 

* 

ing with Miss Thorpe to good-nature 
alone, convinced me of your being su¬ 
perior in good-nature yourself to all the 
rest of the world.” 

K * - 

Catherine blushed and disclaimed, 
and the gentleman’s predictions were* 
verified. There was a something, how¬ 
ever, in his words which repaid her for 
the pain of confusion; and that some- 
tiling occupied her mind so much, that 

* r ' V 

she drew back for some time, forget¬ 
ting 



ting to speak or to listen, and almost for¬ 
getting where she was; till, roused by 
the voice of Isabella, she looked up and 
saw her with Captain Tilney preparing 
to give them hands apross. 

Isabella shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled, the only explanation of this 
extraordinary change which could at 
that time be given; but as it was not 
quite enough for Catherine's compre- 
hension, she spoke her astonishment in 

, * - ' » * * , * i 

very plain terms to her partner, 

* * ^ - 

“ I cannot think how it could hap- 

■ „ i - *' * 

pen! Isabella was so determined not 

s ' i 

to dance*” 


“ And did Isabella never change het 
mind before ?” 

j -■ 

. “ Oh! but, because-and your 

brother!—After what you told him 
from me, how could he think of go¬ 


ing to ask her ?” • 


“ I can- 
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u 1 cannot take surprize to myself 
on that head. You bid me be sur¬ 
prized on your friend’s account, and 
therefore I am; but as for my brother, 
his conduct in £he business, I must 
own, has been no more than I believed 
him perfectly equal to. The fairness 
of your friend was an open attraction; 
her firmness, you know, could only be 
understood by yourself.” 

“ You are laughing; but, I assure 
you, Isabella is very firm in general.” 

“ It is as much as should be said of 
any one. To be always firm, must be 
to be often obstinate. When properly 
to relax is the trial of judgment; and, 
without reference to my brother, I 
really think Miss Thorpe has by no 
means chosen ill in fixing on the pre¬ 
sent hour.” , , 

The friends were ‘not able to get to¬ 
gether 
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gether for any confidential discourse 
till all the dancing was over; but then, 
as they walked about the room arm in 
arm, Isabella thus explained herself:— 
“ I do not wonder at your surprize; 
and I am really fatigued to death. He 
is such a rattle!—Amusing enough, if 
my mind had been disengaged; but I 
would have given the world to sit still.” 

“ Then why did not your” 

“ Oh! my dear! it would have looked 
so particular; and you know how I 
abhor doing that- I refused him as 
long as I possibly could, but he would 
take no denial. You have no idea 
how he pressed me. I begged him to 
excuse me, and get some other part¬ 
ner—but no, not be; after aspiring to 
my hand, there was nobody else in the 
room he could bear to think of; and it 


was 
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was not that he wanted merely to 
dance, he wanted to be with me . Oh! 
such nonsense!—I told him he had 
taken a very unlikely way to prevail 
upon me; for, f of all things in the 
world, I hated fine speeches and com¬ 
pliments;—and so and so then I 

found there would lie no peace if I 
did not stand up. Besides, I thought 
Mrs. Hughes, who introduced him, 
might take it ill if I did not: and 

i 

your dear brother, I am sure he would 
have been miserable if I had sat down 
the whole evienifig. I am so glad it is 
over! My spirits are quite jaded with 
listening to his nonsense: and then,— 
being such a smart young fellow, I 
saw every eye was upon us.” 
u He is very handsdme indeed.” 
u HandsomeYes, I suppose he 

may. 
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may. I dare say people would admire 
him iu general; but he is not at all in 
my style of beauty. I hate a florid 
complexion and dark eyes in a man. 
However, he is very w$ll. Amazingly 
conceited, I am sure. * I took him down 
several times you know in,my way.” 

When the young, ladies next met, 
they had a fat more interesting subject 
to discuss. James Morland’s second 
letter was then received, and the kind 
intentions of his father fully explained* 
A living, of which Mr. Morland was 
himself patron and incumbent, of about 
four hundred pounds yearly value, was 
to be resigned to his son as soon as he 
should be old ©nought to take it; no 
trifling deduction from the family in* 
come, no niggardly, assignment to one 
of ten children. An estate of at least 

' equal 
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equal value, moreover, was assured as 
his future inheritance, 

James expressed himself on the oc¬ 
casion with becoming gratitude; and 
the necessity of waiting between two 
.and three years before, they could 
marry, being, however unwelcome, no 
more than he had expected, was born 
by him without discontent. Cathe¬ 
rine, whose expectations had been as 
unfixed as her ideas of her father’s in¬ 
come, and whose judgment was now 
entirely led by her brother, felt equally 
well satisfied, and heartily congratulat¬ 
ed Isabella, on having every thing so^ 
pleasantly settled. 

“ It is very charming indeed,” said 
Isabella, with a grave face. “ Mr. Hol¬ 
land has behaved vastly handsome in¬ 
deed,” said the" gentle Mrs. Thorpe, 

• looking 
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looking anxiously at her daughter, 
I only wish I could do as much. One 
could not expect more from him you 
know. If he finds he can do more by 
and bye, I dare say he will, for I am 
sure he must be an excellent good 
hearted man. Four hundred is but a 
small income to begin on indeed, but 
your wishes, my dear Isabella, are so 
moderate, you do not consider how 
little you ever want, my dear.” 

. “ It is not on my own account I wish 
for more; but I cannot bear to be the 
means of injuring my»dear Morland, 
making him sit down upon an income 
hardly enough to find one in the com¬ 
mon necessaries of life. For myself, 
it is nothing; I never think of myself.” 

“ I know you”never do, my dear; 
and you will always find ydur reward 


in 
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in the affection it makes every hotly 
feel for you. There never was a young 
woman so beloved as you are by every 
body that knows you; and I dare say 
when Mr. Mori and sees you , my dear 
child—but do not let us distress our 
dear Catherine by talking of such 
things. Mr. Morlancl has behaved so 
very handsome you know. I always 
heard he was a most excellent man ; 
and you know, my dear, we are not to 
suppose but wliat, if you had had a 
suitable fortune, he would have come 
down with something more, for I am 
sure he must be a most liberal-minded* 
man.” 

“ Nobody can think better of Mr. 
Morland than I do, I am sure. But 
•every body has theirfailing you know, 
and every body has a right to do what 

they 
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they like with their own money.* 
Catherine was hurt by these insinua* 
tions. “I am very sure,” said she, 
“ that mv father has promised to do as 
much as he can afford.”*, 

Isabella recollected herself. “ As to 
that, mv sweet Catherine, there can- 
not be a doubt, and you know me well 
enough to be sure that a much smaller 
income would satisfy me. It is not 
the want of more money that makes 
me just at present a little out of 
spirits ; I hate money; and if our union 
could take place now upon only fifty 
pounds a year, I should not have ^ 
wish unsatisfied. Ah! my Catherine, 
you have found me out. There's the 
sting. The long, lorigy endless two 
years arid half tliatt dire to pass before 
your brother can hold the living.” 

“ Yes, 
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“ Yes, yes, my darling Isabella,*^ 
said Mrs. Thorpe, “ we perfectly see 
into your heart. You have no disguise. 
We perfectly understand the present 
vexation; and every body must love 
you the better for such a noble honest 
affection/’ 

Catherine’s uncomfortable feelings 
began to lessen. She endeavoured to 
believe that the delay of the marriage 
was the only source of Isabella’s regret; 
and when she saw her at their next 
interview as cheerful and amiable as 
ever, endeavoured to forget that she 
had for a minute thought otherwise^ 
James soon followed his letter, and 
was received with the .most gratifying 
kindness,, 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Allens had now entered on the 

i 

sixth week of their stay in Bath; and 
whether it should be the last, was for 
some time a question, to which Cathe¬ 
rine listened with a beating heart. 
To have her acquaintance with the 
Tilneys end so soon, was an evil which 
nothing' could counterbalance. Her 
whole happiness seemed dt stake, while 
the affair was in suspense, and every 
thing secured when it was determined 
that the lodgings should betaken for 
another fortnight. What this addi¬ 
tional fdrtnight was to produce to her 
beyond the pleasure of sometimes 
seeing Henry Tilney, made but a small 

part 
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part of Catherine’s speculation. Once 
or twice indeed, since James’s engage¬ 
ment had taught her what could be 
done, she had got so far as to indulge 
in a secret “ perhaps,” but in general 
the felicity of being with him for the 
present bounded her views: the pre¬ 
sent was now comprised in another 
three weeks, and her happiness being 
certain for that period, the rest of her 

life was at such a distance as to excite 

■ 

but little interest. In the course-of 

»■ 

the morning which saw this business 
arranged, she visited Miss Tilney, and 
poured forth her joyful feelings. % It 
was doomed to be a day of trial. No 
sooner had she expressed her delight 
in Mr. Allen’s lengthened stay, than 
Miss Tilney told lier of her father’s 
having just determined upon quitting 

Bath 
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Bath by the end of’ another week. 
Here was a blow! The past suspense 
of the morning had been ease and 
quiet to the present disappointment. 
Catherine’s countenance fell, and in a 
voice of most sincere concern she 

echoed MissTilney’s concluding words, 

* 

u By the end of another week!” 

a Yes, my father can seldom be pre¬ 
vailed on to give the waters what I 
think a fair trial. He has been disap¬ 
pointed of some friends’ arrival whom 
lie expected to meet here, and as he is 
now pretty well, is in a hurry to get 
home.” ' 

“ I am very sorry for it,” said Cathe¬ 
rine dejectedly, “ if I had known this 
before—” 

“ Perhaps,” said Miss Tilney in an 
embarrassed manner, “ you would be. 

VOL. IT. ’ C SO 
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so good—it would make me very happy 
if—” 

The entrance of her father put a stop 
to the civility, which Catherine was 
beginning to hope might introduce a 
desire of their corresponding. After 
addressing her M$th his usual polite¬ 
ness, he turned to his daughter and 
said, “ Well, Eleanor, may I congra¬ 
tulate you on being §uccessfulin your 
application to your fair friend?” 

“ l was just beginning to make, the 
request, sir, as you came in.” . 

“,Well, proceed by all means. I 
know how much your heart is in it.% 
My daughter* Miss Morland,” he con- 
tinued, without {eaving his daughter 
time to speakj. “ has been forming a 
very bold wish, \V*e leave Bath, as 
she has perhaps told you, on Saturday 

Se’nnight. 
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sc Wight. A letter from my steward 
tells me that my presence is wanted at 
home; and being disappointed in my 
hope of Seeing the Marquis of Long- 
town and General Courteney here, 
some of my very old friends, there is 

nothing to detain’ urti longer in Bath. 

» 

And could we carry our selfish point 
with you, we should leave it without 
a single regret. Can you, in short, be 
prevailed on to quit this scene of pub¬ 
lic triumph ahd oblige your friend 
Eleanor with your company in Glou¬ 
cestershire ? I am almost ashamed to 
make the request, though its presump¬ 
tion would certainly appear greater to 
every^ creature in Bath than yourself. 
Modesty such as four’s—but hot for 
the/ world would I pain it by open 
praise. If you can be induced to ho- 

c 2 


nour 
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nour us with a visit, you will make m 
happy beyond expression. Tis true, 
we can offer you nothing like the 
gaieties of this lively place; we can 
tempt you neither by amusement nor 
.splendour, for our mode of living, as 
you see, is plaiil and unpretending; 
yet no endeavours shall be wanting on 
our side to make Northanger Abbey 
not wholly disagreeable.” 

Northanger Abbey!—These were 
thrilling words, and wound up Cathe¬ 
rine’s feelings to the highest point of 
-extasy. Her grateful and gratified 
heart could hardly restrain its expres¬ 
sions within the language of tolerable* 
calmness. To receive so flattering an 

invitation! To have her company so 

* . / 

warmly solicited! Eveiy thing ho¬ 
nourable and soothing, every present 

enjoy- 
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enjoyment, and every future hope 

was contained in it; and her ac- 
% 

ee^tancc, with only the saving clause 
of papa and mamma’s approbation was 
eagerly given.— u I yill write home 
directly,” said she, “ and if they dir 
not object, as I dare say they will 
not”— 

General Tilney was not less san¬ 
guine, having already waited on her 
excellentfriends inPultcney-street, and 

V 

ojbtained their sanction of his wishes. 
u Since they can consent to part with 
you,” said he, “ we may expect philo¬ 
sophy from all the world.” 

Miss Tilney was earnest, though 
gentle, in her secondary civilities, and 
thp'alfair became in a few minutes as 
nearly settled, as this necessary refe¬ 
rence to Fullerton would allow. 

c 3 The 
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The circumstances of the morning 
had led Catherine’s feelings through 

the varieties of suspense, security, aiyi 

• £^ 

disappointment; but they were now 

safely lodged in perfect bliss; and with 

spirits elated to rapture, with Henry at 

her heart, and Northanger Abbey on 

* 

her lips, she hurried home to write 
her letter. Mr. and Mrs. Morland, 
relying on the discretion of the friends 
to whom they had already entrusted 
thek daughter, felt no doubt of the 
propriety of an acquaintance which 
had been formed under their eye, and 
sent therefore by. return of post their 
ready consent to her visit in Glou¬ 
cestershire. This indulgence, though 
not more than Catherine had lxbpcd 
for, completed her conviction of beix\g 
■favoured beyond every other human 

• creature, 
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creature, in friends and fortune, cir- 
> cumstance and chance. Every thing 
seemed to co-operate for her advan¬ 
tage. By the kindness of her first 
friends the Allens, she had been intro¬ 
duced into scenes, where pleasures of 
every kind had met her. Her feelings, 
her preferences had each known the 
happiness of a return. Wherever she 
felt attachment, she had been able to 
create it. The affection of Isabella 
was to be secured to her in a sister. 
The Tilneys, they, by whom above all, 
she desired to be favourably thought 
of, outstripped even her wishes in the 
flattering measures by which their in¬ 
timacy was to be continued. She was 
to/be their chosen visitor,, she was to 

be for weeks *under the same roof 
/ 

with the person whose society she 

* c 4 mostly 
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mostly prized—and, in addition to alt 
the rest, this roof was to be the roof 
of an abbey !—Her passion for anciej 
edifices was next in degree to'her 
passion for Henry Tilncy—and castles 
ajid abbies made usually the charm of 
those reveries which his image did not 
fill. To see and explore either the 
ramparts and keep of the one, or the 
cloisters of the other, had been for 
many weeks a darling wish, though to 
be more than the visitor of an hour, 
had seemed too nearly impossible for 
desjre. And yet, this was to happen. 
With all the chances against her of 
house, hall, place, park, court, and 

cottage, Northanger turned up an 

\ 

abbey, and she was to be its inlidbi- 
taut. Its long, damp passages, in? 
narrow cells and ruined chapel, were" 

‘ to 
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to be within her daily reach, and she 
could not entirely subdue the hope of 
some traditional legends, some awful 
memorials of an injured and ill-fated 
nun. 

It was wonderful that her friends 
should seem so little elated by the 
possession of such a home; that the 
consciousness of it should be so meekly 
born. The power of early habit only 
could account for it. A distinction 
to which they had been born gave no 
pride. Their superiority of abode was. 
no more to them than their superiority 
of person. 

Many were the inquiries she was 

\ i 

eager to make of Miss Tilney; but 
so active were her thoughts, that when 
tl/ese inquiries were answered,, she was 
hardly more assured than before, of 

* c 5 North. 
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Northangcr Abbey having been a 
richly-endowed convent at the time of 
the Reformation, of its having failed 
into the hands of an ancestor of/the 
Tilneys on its dissolution, of a large 
portion of the ancient building still 
making a part of the present dwell¬ 
ing although the rest was decayed, or 
of its standing lotv in a valley, shel¬ 
tered from the north and east by 
rising woods of oak. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 

't 

% 

With a mind thus full of happiness, 
Catherine was hardly’aware that two 
or three days had passed away, with¬ 
out her seeing Isabella for more than 
a few minutes togethe£ She began 
first to be sensible of this, and to sigh 
for her conversation, as she walked 
along the Pump-room one morning, 
by Mrs. Allen’s side, without any 
thing to say or to hear; and scarcely 
had she felt a five minutes’ longing of 
friendship, before the object of it ap¬ 
peared, and inviting her to a secret 
conference, led the way to a seat. 
V This is my favourite place,” said 
. 'she, at they sat down on a bench be¬ 
tween the doors, which commanded a 

c 6 v tolerable 
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tolerable view of every body entering 
at cither, “ it is so out of the wav.” 

Catherine, observing that Isabella’^ 
eyes were continually bent towards 
one door or the other, as in eager ex¬ 
pectation, and remembering how often 
she had been falsely accused of being 

arch, thought the present a fine op- 

/ 

portunity fof being really so; and 
therefore gaily said, “ Do not be un¬ 
easy, Isabella. James will soon be 
here.” 

“ Psha! my dear creature,” she re¬ 
plied, “ do not think me such a sim¬ 
pleton as to be always wanting to 
confine him to my elbow. It would 
be hideous to be always together; we 
should be the jest of the place. And 
so you are going to Northanger !~V 
I am amazingly glad of it. It is one of 
the finest old places in England, I un¬ 
derstand. 
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derstand. I shall depend upon a most 
particular description of it.-’ 

“ You shall certainly have the best 
in my power to give. But who are 
you looking for? A\c your sisters 
coming ?” 

“ I am not looking for any body. 
One’s eyes must be somewhere, and 
you know what a foolish trick I have 
of fixing mine, when my thoughts are 
ah hundred miles off. I am amazingly 
absent; I believe I am the most absent 
creature in the world. Tilney says it 
is always the case with minds of a cer¬ 
tain stamp.” 

“ But I thought, Isabella, you had 
something in particular to tell me ?” 

“ OH! yes, and so I have. But here 
is a proof of what I was saying. My 
-poor head'! I had quite forgot it. 

Well, 
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Well, the thing is this, I have just had 
a letter from John;—you can guess 
the contents.” 

“ No, indeed, I cannot.” 

“ My sweet, love, do- not be so 
abominably affected. What can he 
write about, but yourself? You know 
he is' over head and ears in love with 
you.” 

t( With me, dear Isabella!” 

“ Nay, my sweetest Catherine, this 
is being quite absurd ! Modesty, and 
all that, is very well in its way, but 
really a little common honesty is some¬ 
times quite as becoming. ^ have no 
idea of being so overstrained! It is 
fishing for compliments. His atten¬ 
tions were such as a child must have 

< 

noticed. And it was but half an hour 

before lie left Bath, that you gave him- 

• the 
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the most positive encouragement. He 
says so in this letter, says that he as 
good as made you an offer, and that 
you ^received his advances in the 
kindest way; and now he wants me 
to urge his suit, and say all manner of 
pretty things, to you. So it is in vain 
to affect ignorance.” 

Catherine, with all the earnestness of 
truth, expressed her astonishment at 
such a charge, protesting her inno¬ 
cence of every thought of Mr. Thorpe’s 
being in love with her, and the con¬ 
sequent impossibility of her having 
ever intended to encourage him. “As 
to any attentions on his side, I do de¬ 
clare, upon my honour, I never was 
sensible of them for a moment—ex¬ 
cept just his asking me to dance the first 
day of his coming. And as to making 

me 
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me an offer, or any thing like it, 
there must be some unaccountable 
mistake. I could not have misunder¬ 
stood a thing of that kind, you know! 
—and, as I evej wish to be believed, I 
solemnly protest that no syllable of 
such a nature ever passed between ns* 
The last half hour before he went 
away!—It must be all and com¬ 
pletely a mistake—for I did not see 
him once that whole morning.” 

“ But that you certainly did, for. 
you spent the whole morning in Ed¬ 
gar’s Buildings—it was the day your 
father’s consent came—and I^am pretty 
sure that you and John were alone in 
the parlour, some time before you left 
the house.” 

“ Are you?— Welly if you say it,, it 
Wfis so, I dare say—but for the life of 

me, 
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file, I cannot recollect it.—I do re¬ 
member now being with you, and 
seeing him as well as the rest—but 

that w? were ever alone for five mi- 
* 

nutes—However, it is not worth argu¬ 
ing about, for whatever might pass on 
his side, you must be convinced, by 
my having no recollection of it, that 
I never thought, nor expected, nor 
wished for any thing of the kind from 
him. I am excessively concerned that 
he .should have any regard for-me— 
but indeed it has been quite uninten¬ 
tional on my side, I never had the 
smallest idea of it. ' 
him as soon as you can, and tell him 
I beg his pardon—that is—I do not 
know what I ought to say—but make 
him understand what I mean, in the 


Pray undeceive: 


properest way. I would not speak 

* dis* 
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disrespectfully of a brother of yours, 
Isabella, I, am sure; but you know 
very well that if I could think of one 
man more than another —he isjjot the 
person.’' Isabella was silent. “ My 
dear friend, you must not be angry 
with me. I cannot suppose your bro¬ 
ther cares so very much about me. 
And, you know, we shall still bf 
sisters.” 

“Yes, yes,” (with a blush) “ there are 
more ways than one of our being 
sisters.—But where am I wandering 
to?—Well, myt dear Catherine, the 
case seems to be, that you^are deter- 1 * 
mined against poor John-us not it 
so?” 

“ I certainly cannot return his af¬ 
fection, and as certainly never meant 
to encourage it” 

“ Since 
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“ Since that is the case, I am sure I 
shall not tease you any further. - John 
desired me to speak to you on the 
subject, and therefore 1 have. But X 

4 

confess, as soon as I read his letter, I 

f 

thought it a very foolish, imprudent 
business, and not likely to promote 
the good of either ; for what were you 
to live upon, supposing you came to¬ 
gether? You have both of you some¬ 
thing to be sure, but it is not a trifle 
thajt will support a family now-a-days; 
and after all that romancers may say, 
there is no .doing without money. X 
only wonder John could think of 
it ; he csiild not have received my 

last.” ' 

• * - 

“ You do acquit me then of any 
thing wrong ?—You are convinced that 
I' never meant to deceive your bro- 

* ther, 
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tlier, never suspected him of liking me 
till this moment ?” 


“ Oh! as to that,” answered Isabella 
laughingly, “ I do not pretend, to de- 
termine what your thoughts and de* 
signs in time past may have been. AU 
that is best known to yourself. A 
little harmless flirtation or so will 


occur, and one is often drawn on to 
give more encouragement than one 
wishes to stand by. But you may be 
assured that I am the last person in 
the world to judge you severely. All 
those things should be allowed for in 
youth and high spirits. What one 
means one day, you knowyone may 
not mean the next. Circumstances 
; change, opinions alter.” 

c . 

;, “ But my opinion of your brother 
never did alter; it was always the” 

same. 
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'same. You are describing what never 
happened.” 

“ My dearest Catherine,” continued 


the other without at all listening to 
her, “ I would not for all the world be 


the means of hurrying you into an 
Engagement before you knew what 
you were about. I do not think any 
thing would justify me in wishing you 
to sacrifice all your happiness merely 
to oblige my brother, because he is my 
brother, and who perhaps after all, you 
know, might be just as happy without 
you, for people seldom know what 
they would be at, young men espe¬ 
cially, they are so amazingly change¬ 
able and# inconstant. What I say is, 
why shoukfSi brother’s happiness be 
dearer to me thfm a friend’s? You 


know I carry my notions of friendship 

pretty. 
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pretty high. But, above all things, 
my dear Catherine, do hot be in a 
hurry. Take my word for it, that if 
you are in too great a hurry,,.you will 
certainly live*to repent it. Tilney 
says, there is nothing people are so 
often deceived in, as the state of their 
own affections, and I believe he is 
very right. Ah ! here he comes; never 
mind, he will not see us, I am sure/’ 
Catherine, looking up, perceived 
Captain Tilney; and Isabella, earnestly 
fixing her eye on him :as she spoke, 
soon caught hid notice. He approach-^ 
ed immediately, and took the scat to 
which her movements invflecl him. 
His first, address made Catherine start. 
Though sppken low, she' could distin¬ 
guish, “What! always to be watched, 

in person or by proxy!” 

( 


“ Psha, 
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“ Psha, nonsense!” was Isabella’s 
answer in the same half whisper. 
“ Why do you put such things into 
my head? If I could believe it—my 
spirit, you know, is* pfetty indepen¬ 
dent.” 

“ I wish your heart were indepen¬ 
dent. That would be enough for me.” 

“ My heart, indeed! What can you 
have to do with hearts? You men 
have none of you any hearts.” 

“-If we have not hearts, we have 

* 

eyes; and they give us. torment enough.” 

“ Do they ? I am sorry for it; I am 
sorry they find any thing so disagree¬ 
able in nm I will look another way. 
I hope tills nleases you, (turning her 
back on him,)* hope your eyes are not 
tormented now. 1 

“ Never more so; J for the edge of a 

blooming 
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blooming cheek is still in view—at 
once too much and too little.” 

Catherine heard all this, and quite 
out of countenance could listen no 
longer. AmAzcd that Isabella could 
endure it, and jealous for her brother, 
she rose up, and saying she should join 
Mrs. Allen, proposed their walking. 
But for this Isabella shewed no incli¬ 
nation. She was so amazingly tired, 
and it was so odious to parade about 
the Pump-room; and if she moved 
from her seat she should miss her 

sistcre, jshe w'as expecting her sisters 

% 

every .moment; so that her dearest 
Catherine must excuse he^ and must 
sit quietly down again.^ dut Cathe- 

r . 

rine could be stubborn^ too; and Mrs. 
Allen just then coining up to propose 
their returning home, she joined her 

c 

and 
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and walked out of the Pump-room, 
leaving Isabella still sitting with Cap¬ 
tain Tilney. With much, uneasiness 
did she thus leave them.- It seemed to 
her that Captain Tilnejr was falling in. 
love with Isabella, and Isabella un¬ 
consciously encouraging him; uncon¬ 
sciously it must be, for IsabeUaJfet- 
tachment to James was as certain and 
well acknowledged as her engagement. 
To doubt her truth or good intentions 
was impossible; and yet, during the 
whole of theireonversation her manner 
had been odd. She wished Isabella had 


talked more like her usual self, and 
not so li'Aich about money; and had 
not look ed g o well pleased at the sight 
of Captain iWey. How strange that 
she should not perceive his admira¬ 
tion ! Catherine longed to give her a 

• 

vol. ii, d hint 
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hint of it, to put her on her guard, 
And prevent all the pain which her too 
lively behaviour might otherwise create 
both for him and her brother. 

The compliment of John Thorpe’s 
affection did not make amends for this 
thoughtlessness in his sister. She was 
alfflfst as far from believing as from 
wishing it to be sincere; for she had 
not forgotten that he could mistake, 
and his assertion of the offer and of her 
encouragement convinced her that'll is 
ttristakes could sometimes be vciy 
egregious. In vanity therefore sjie 
gained but little, her chief profit was 
in wonder. That he should think it 
worth his while to fancr Mmself in 
love with her, was a matter of lively 
astonishment. Isabella talked of his 
attentions; A^ehad never been sensible 

of 
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of any; but Isabella had said many 
things which she hoped had been 
spoken in haste, and would never bb 
said again ; and upon this she was glad 
to rest altogether for present ease and 
comfort, 


d 2 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

X 

A few days passed away, and Cathe¬ 
rine, though not allowing herself to 
suspect her friend, could not help 
watching her closely.' The result of 
her observations was not agreeable. 
Isabella seemed an altered creature. 
When she saw her indeed surrounded 
only by their immediate friends-in 
Edgar’s Buildings or Rulteney-street, 
her change of manners was so trifling 
that, had it gone no farther, it miglit 
have passed unnoticed. A Something 
of languid indifference, oij of that 
boasted absence of minck ^hicn Cathe¬ 
rine had never heard (of before, would 
occasionally come across her; but had 

nothing 
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nothing worse appeared, that might 
only have spread a new grace and in¬ 
spired a warmer interest. But when 
Catherine saw her in public, admitting 
Captain Tilney s attentions as readily 
as they were offered, and allowing him 
almost an equal share with James in 
her notice and smiles, the alteration 
became too positive to be past over. 
What could be meant hy such un¬ 
steady conduct, what her friend could 
be at, was beyond her comprehension. 
Isabella could not be aware of the pain 
she was inflicting; but it was a degree 
of wilful thoughtlessness which Cathe¬ 
rine could not but resent. James was 
the suf&rer. She saw him grave and 
uneasy; an4 however careless of his 
present comfor^ the woman might be 
who had gi\en him her heart, to her 

' d 3 it 
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it was always an object. For poor 
Captain Tilney too she was greatly 
concerned. Though his looks did not 
please her, his name was a passport to 
her good will, and she thought with 
sincere compassion of his approaching 
disappointment; for, in spite of what 
she had believed herself to overhear 
in the Pump-room, his behaviour was 
so incompatible with a knowledge of 
Isabella’s engagement, that she could 
not, upon reflection, imagine him aware 
of it. He might be jealous of her 
brother as a, rival, but if more had 
Seemed implied, the fault must have 
been in her misapprehension. She 
wished, by a gentle remonst ance, to 
remind Isabella of her station, and 
make her aware of ^this double un- 
kindness ; but for remonstrance, either 

oppor- 
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opportunity or comprehension was al¬ 
ways against her. . If able to suggest 
a hint, Isabella could never under¬ 
stand it. In this distress, the intended 
departure of the Tilney family became 
her chief consolation; their journey 
into Gloucestershire was to take place 
within a few days, and Captain Til¬ 
ney’s removal would at least restore 
peace to every heart but his own. 
But Captain Tilney had at present no 
intention of removing; he was not to 
be of the party to Northanger, he was. 
to continue at Bath. When Catherine 
knew this, her resolution was directly 
made. She spoke to Henry Tilney on 
the subject, regretting his brother’s 
evidentialfriality for Miss Thorpe, and 
entreating him to make known her 
prior engagement. 

• d 4 “ My 
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*• My brother does know it,” was 
Henry’s answer. 

44 Does he?—then why does he stay 
here ?” 

He made no jeply, and was begin* 
ning to talk of something else; but 
she eagerly continued, 44 Why do not 
you persuade him to go away? The 
longer he stays, the worse it will be 
for him at last. Pray advise him for 
his own sake, and for every body’s 
sake, to leave Bath directly; Absence 
will in time make him comfortable 
again; but he can have no hope here, 
andit is only staying to be miserable.” 
Henry smiled and said, 44 I am sure my 
brother would not wish to do \hat.” 

44 Then you will persuad^lftm to go 

* 

away?” , 

“ Persuasion is not at command; but 

pardon 
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pardon me, if I cannot even endea¬ 
vour to persuade him. I have myself 
told him that Miss Thorpe is engaged. 
He knows what he is about, and must 
be his own master.” # 

“ No, he does not know what he is 
about,” cried Catherine; “ he does not 
know the pain he is giving my bro¬ 
ther. Not that James has ever told me 
so, but I am sure he is very uncom¬ 
fortable.” 

“ And are you sure it is my brother’s 
“ Yes, very sure.” 

“ Is it my brother’s attentions to 
Miss Thorpe, or Miss Thorpe’s admis* 

«r 

sion of them, that gives the pain ?” 

“ Is ife'rit the thing?” 

V 

“ I think Mr. Morland would ac¬ 
knowledge a difference. No man is 

id 5 offended 
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offended by another man’s admiration 
of the woman he loves; it is the 
woman only who can make it a tor¬ 
ment.” 

Catherine blushed for her friend. 

K * 

and said, " Isabella is wrong. But I am 
sure she cannot mean to torment, for 
she is very much attached to my bro¬ 
ther. She has been in love with him 
ever since they first met, and while my 
father’s consent was uncertain, she 

fretted herself almost into a fever. 

\ • 

You know she must be attached to 
.him.” ' 

“ I understand : she is in love with 
James, and flirts with Frederick.” 

* “ Oh! no, not flirts. A woman in 
love with one man catonoTwit with 
another.” 

“ It is probable that she will neither 

love 
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love so well, nor flirt so well, as she 
might do either singly. The*gentle¬ 
men must each give up a little.” . 

After a short pause, Catherine re¬ 
sumed with “ Then you do not believe 
Isabella so very much attached to my 
brother ?” 

“ I can have no opinion on that sub¬ 
ject.” 

But what can your brother mean? 
If he knows her engagement, what can 

he mean by his behaviour?” 

* 

You are a very close questioner.” 
Am I ?—I only ask what I want 
to be told.” 

“ But do you only ask what I can be 
expected to tell?” 

“ I think so; for you must 
know your 6tother s heart.” 

“ My brothel’s heart, as you term it, 

•n 6 on 


ti 


tc 
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on the present occasion, I assuic jou 
I can only guess at.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well!—Nay, if it is to be guess* 
work, let us all guess for ourselves. 
To be guided by second-hand conjec¬ 
ture is pitiful. The premises are be¬ 
fore you. My brother is a lively, and 
perhaps sometimes a thoughtless young 
man; he has had about a week’s ac¬ 
quaintance with your friend, and he 
has known her engagement almost as 
long as he has known her.” * 

et Well,” said Catherine, after some 
moments’ consideration, u you may be* 
. ^ble to guess at your brother’s inten- 
tions from all this; but I am sure I 
cannot. But is not your ftther un¬ 
comfortable about it?--Does not he 
want Captain Tilneyf to go away ?— 

Sure, 
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Sure, if your father were to speak to 
him, he would go.” 

“ My dear Miss Morland,” said 
'Henry, “ in this amiable solicitude for 
your brother’s comfort, may you not 
be a little mistaken? Are you not 
carried a little too far? Would he 


thank you, either on his own account or 
Miss Thorpe’s, for supposing that her 
affection, or at least her good-beha¬ 
viour, is only to be secured by her see¬ 
ing nothing of Captain Tilney? Is 
he. safe only in solitude ?—or, is her 
heart constant to him only when unso¬ 
licited by any one else?—He cannot 
think this—and you may be sure 


that he would not have you think 
it. I^vill not say, ‘Do not be un¬ 
easy,’ because\ know that you are so, 
at this moment ;Sbut be as little unea- 
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sy as you can. You have no doubt of 
the mutual attachment of your brother 
and your friend ; depend upon it there¬ 
fore, that real jealousy never can exist 
between them; t depend upon it that no 
disagreement between them can be of 
any duratioh. Their hearts are open 
to each other, as neither heart can be 
to you; they know exactly what is re¬ 
quired and what can be borne; and 
you may be certain, that one will never 
tease the other beyond what is known 
to be pleasant.” 

Perceiving her still to look doubtful 
and grave, he added, “ Though Fre-* 
derick does not leave Bath with us, he 
will probably remain but a very short 
time, perhaps only a few days behind 
us. His leave of absence will soon 
expire, and he must, ^turn to his regi- 

* * ment. 
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ment.—And what will then be their 
acquaintance?—The mess-room will 
drink Isabella Tliorpe for a fortnight, 
and she will laugh with your brother 
over poor Tilney’s passion for a month.” 

Catherine would contend no longer 
against comfort. She had resisted its 
approaches during the whole length of 

r 

a speech, but it now carried her cap¬ 
tive. Henry Tilney must know best. 
She blamed herself for the extent of 
her fears, and resolved never to think 
so seriously on the subject again. 

Her resolution was supported by Isa¬ 
bella’s behaviour in their parting in¬ 
terview. The Thorpes spent the last 
evening of Catherine’s' stay in Pulte- 
ney-sti^et, and nothing passed between 
the lovers to \cite her uneasiness, or 
make her quit tk^i in apprehension. 

James 
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James was in excellent spirits, and 
Isabella most engagingly placid. Her 
tenderness for her friend seemed ra- 
thet the first feeling of her heart; bat 
that at such a moment was allowable; 
and once she gave her lover a flat con¬ 
tradiction, and once she drew back her 
hand; but Catherine remembered Hen¬ 
ry’s instructicjns, and placed it all to 
judicious affection. The embraces, 
tears, and promises of the parting fair 
ones may be fancied. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen were sorry to lose 
their young friend, whose good-hu¬ 
mour and cheerfulness had made her a 
valuable companion, and in the pro- 
motion of whose enjoyment their 
own had been gently increased. Her 
happiness in going with Miss Tilney, 
however, prevented their wishing it 
otherwise; and, as they were to re¬ 
main only one more week in Bath 
themselves, her quitting them now 
would not long be felt. Mr. Allen at¬ 
tended her to Milsom-street, where she 
was to breakfast, and saw her seated 

. with the kindeX. welcome among her 

* 

new friends; buty^o great was her 

agitation 
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agitation in finding herself as one of 
the family, and so fearful was she of 
not doing exactly what was right, and 
of not being able to preserve their 
good opinion,, that, m the embarrass¬ 
ment of the first five minutes, she 
could almost have wished to return 
with him to Pulteney-street. 

Miss Tilney’s manners and Henry’s 
smile soon did away some of her un¬ 
pleasant feelings; but still she was far 
from being at ease; nor could the 
incessant attentions of the General 
himself entirely reassure her. Nay, 
perverse as it seemed, she doubtecl 
whether she might not have felt less, 
had she been less. attended to. His 
anxiety for her comfort—his continual 
solicitations that she^would cat, and 
his often-expressed /^ars of her seeing 

nothing 
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nothing to her taste—though nevejf 
in her life before had she beheld half 
such variety on a breakfast-table— 
made it impossible for her to forget 
for a moment that she* was a visitor. 
She felt utterly unworthy of such re¬ 
spect, and knew not how to reply to ft. 
Her tranquillity was not improved by 
the General’s impatience for the ap¬ 
pearance of his eldest son, nor by the 
displeasure he expressed at his laziness 
when Captain Tilney at last came 
down. She was quite pained by the 
severity of his father’s reproof, which 
seemed disproportionate to the offence; 
and much was her concern increased, 
when she found herself the principal 
cause the lecture; and that his 
tardiness was chiefly resented from be¬ 
ing disrepectful J^o her. This was 

placing 
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placing her in a very uncomfortable 
situation, and she felt great compassion 
for Captain Tilney, without being able 
to hope for his good-will. 

He listened'to his father in silence, 
and attempted not any defence, which 
confirmed her in fearing, that the in* 
quietude of his mind, on Isabella’s ac¬ 
count, might, by keeping him long 
sleepless, have been the real cause of 
his rising late.—It was the first time of 
her being decidedly in his company, 
and she had hoped to 1 be now able to 
form her opinion of him; but sjje 
scarcely heard his voice while his fa¬ 
ther remained in the room; and even 
afterwards, so much* were his spirits 
affected, she could distinguistynothing 
but these words, in aAirhisper to Elea¬ 
nor, “ How glad J/sliall be when you 

are all off.” * 

/ * 


The 
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The hustle of going was not pleasant. 
—»The clock struck ten while the 
trunks were carrying down, and the 

General had fixed to be out of Milsom- 

« 

street by that hour. His great coat, 
instead of being brought for him to 
put on directly, was spread out in the 
curricle in which he was to accompany 
his son. The middle seat of the chaise 
was not drawn out, though there were 
three people to go in it, and his daugh¬ 
ter’s, maid had so crowded it with par¬ 
cels, that Miss Morland would not have 
room to sit; and, so much was he in¬ 
fluenced by this apprehension when he 
handed her in, that she had some diffi¬ 
culty in saving hpr own new writing- 
desk fttjm being thrown out into the 
street.—At last, Jnowever, the door was 
closed upon the thig$ females, and they 

set 
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set off at the sober pace in which the 
handsome, highly-fed four horses of 
a gentleman usually perform a journey 
of thirty miles: such was the dis¬ 
tance of Northanger from Bath, to be 
now divided into two equal stages- Ca¬ 
therine’s spirits revived as they drove 
from the door; for with Miss Tilney 
she felt no restraint; and, with the in¬ 
terest of a road entirely new to her, 
of an abbey before, and a curricle be¬ 
hind, she caught the last view of 
Bath without any regret, and met with 
every mile-stone before she expected 
it. The tediousness of a two hours’ 
bait at Petty-France, in which there 
was nothing to be done but to eat 
without being hungry, apd loit&v about 
without any thing to see, next fol- 
lowed—and her adrrwtration of the style 

in 
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in which they travelled, of the fashion¬ 
able chaise-and-four—postilions hand¬ 
somely liveried, rising so regularly in 
* * 

their stirrups, and numerous out-riders 
properly mounted, sunk a little under 
this consequent inconvenience. Had 
their party been perfectly agreeable, 
the delay would have been nothing; 
but General Tilney, though so charm¬ 
ing a man, seemed always a check 
upon his children’s spirits, and scarcely 
any thing was said but by himself; the 
observation of which, with his discon¬ 
tent at whatever the inn afforded, and 
his angry impatience at the waiters, 
made Catherine grow every moment 
more in awe of him, and appeared to 
lengthen the two hours into four.— 
At last, however, the order of release 
Jtvas given; and tf^ch was Catherine 

then 
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then surprized by the General’s propo¬ 
sal of her taking his place in his son’s 
curricle for the rest of the journey:— 
“ the day was fme, and he was anxious 
for her seeing as much of the country 
as possible.” 

t 

The remembrance of Mr. Allens 
opinion, respecting young men’s open 
carriages, made her blush at the men¬ 
tion of such a plan, and her first 
thought was to decline it; but her se- 
cond was of greater deference for Ge¬ 
neral Tilney’s judgment; (he could not 
propose anything improper for her; t 
and, in the course of a few minutes, 
she found herself with Henry in the 
curricle, as happy a being as ever ex¬ 
isted. A very short trial convinced 
her that a curricle waa the prettiest 
equipage in the w<pid; the chaise-and- 

four 
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four wheeled off with some grandeur* 
to be sure, but it was a heavy and 
troublesome business, and she could 
not easily forget its having stopped 
two hours at Petty-France. Half the 
time would have been enough for the 
curricle, and so nimbly were the light 

r 

horses disposed to move, that, had not 
the General chosen to have his own 
carriage lead the way, they could have 
passed it with case in half a minute. 
But the merit of the curricle did not 
all belong to the horses ,•—Henry drove 
so well,—so quietly—without making 
any disturbance, without parading .to 
her, or swearing at them; so different 
from the only gentleman - coachman 
whom k was in her power to compare 

him with !—And then his hat sat. so 

• 

well, and the iraunfierable capes of his 
vol. ir. £ great 
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great coat looked so becomingly im¬ 
portant !—-To be driven by him, next 
to being dancing with him, was cer¬ 
tainly the greatest happiness in the 
world. In addition to every other de¬ 
light, she had now that of listening to 
her own praise; of being thanked at 
least, on his sister's account, lor her 
kindness in thus becoming her visitor; 
of hearing it ranked as real friendship, 
and described as creating real grati¬ 
tude. His sister, he said, was un¬ 
comfortably circumstanced—she Jiad 
no female companion—and, in the . 
frequent absence of her father, was 
sometimes without any companion at 
all. 

“ But how can that be ?” said Ca¬ 
therine, “ arc not you with her?” 

“ Northanger is not more tlian half 

my 
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my home; I have an establishment at 
my own house in Woodston, which is 
nearly twenty miles from my father’s, 
aiid some of my time is necessarily 
spent there.” 

“ IIow sony you must be for that!” 

“ I am always sony to leave Elea¬ 
nor.” 

‘ f Yes; but besides your affection for 
her, you must be so fond of the abbey 1 
—After being used to such a home as 
the^bbey, an ordinary parsonage-house 
must be very disagreeable.” 

He smiled, and said, “ You have 

formed a very favourable idea of the 

abbey.” 

•» 

“ To be sure I have. Is not it a 
fine old place, just like what one reads 
about?” 

“ Aud are you prepared to encouu- 

*e 2 ter 
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ter all the horrors that a building 
such as c what one reads about’ may 
produce?—-Have you a stout heart?—- 
Nerves lit for sliding* pannels and 
tapestry ?” 

“ Oh ! yes—I do not think I should 

be easily frightened, because there 

■* 

would be so many people in the house 
—and besides, it has never been unin¬ 
habited and left deserted for years, and 
then the family come back to it un¬ 
awares, without giving any notice,, as 
generally happens.” 

“ No, certainly.—We shall not have, 
to explore ’our way into a hall dimly 
lighted by the expiring embers of a 
wood fire—nor be obliged to spread 
our beds on the floor of a roonvwith- 
out windows, doors, or furniture. But 
you must be aware that when a young 

lady 
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lady is (by whatever means) intro¬ 
duced into a dwelling of this kind, 
she is always lodged apart from the 
rest of the family. While they snugly 
repair to their own end of the house, 
she is formally conducted by Dorothy 
the ancient housekeeper up a diffe¬ 
rent staircase, and along many gloomy 
passages, into an apartment never 

■v 

used since some cousin or kin died in 
it about twenty years before. Can 
you stand such a ceremony as this? 
Will not your mind misgive you, when 
you find yourself in this gloomy 
chamber—too lofty and extensive for 
you, with only the feeble rays of a 
single lamp to take in its size—its 
walls* hung with tapestry exhibiting 
figures as large as life, and the bed, of 
dark green stuff• or purple velvet, pre- 

e 3 senting 
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renting even a funereal appearance. 
Will*not your heart sink within you?” 

“ Oh! but this will not happen to 
me, I am sure.” 

“ How fearfully will you examine 
the furniture of your apartment!— 
And what will you discern?—Not 
tables, toilettes, wardrobes, or drawers, 
but on one side perhaps the remains of a 
broken lute, on the other a ponderous 
chest which no efforts can open, and 
over the fire-place the portrait of some 
"handsome warrior, whose features will 
so incomprehensibly strike you, that 
you will not be able to withdraw your 
eyes from it. Dorothy meanwhile, 
no less struck by your appearance, 
gazes on you in great agitation, and 
drops a few unintelligible hints. To 
raislfe your spirits, mpjeover, she gives 

you 
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you reason to suppose that the part of 
the abbey you inhabit is undoubtedly 
haunteclV^l^hrtWnir you that you 
wilt not have a single domestic within 
call. With this parting cordial she 
curtseys off—you listen to the sound 
of her receding footsteps as long as 
the last echo can reach you—and 
when, with fainting spirits, you at¬ 
tempt to fasten your door, you discover, 
with increased alarm, that it has no 
lock.” 

“ Oh! Mr.Tihicy, how frightful!— 
This is just like a book!—But it can¬ 
not really happen to me. I am sure 
your housekeeper is not really Do¬ 
rothy.—Well, what then?” 

“ Nothing further to alarm perhaps 
may occur the first night. After sur¬ 
mounting your uncotiquerable horror 

£ 4 of 
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of the bed, you will retire to rest, 
and get a few hours’ unquiet slumber. 
But on the second, 01 at farthest the 
third night after your arrival, you 
will probably have a violent storm f 

Peals of thunder so loud as to seem to 

• 

shake the edifice to its.foundation will 
roll round the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains—and during the frightful gusts* 
of wind which accompany it, you wall 
probably think you discern (for your 
lamp is not extinguished) one part of 
the hanging more violently agitated 
than the rest. Unable of course to 
repress your curiosity in so favourable 
a moment for indulging it, you will 
instantly arise, and throwing yout 
dressing-gown around you, proceed to 
-examine this mystery. After a very 
short search, you will discover a divi¬ 


sion 
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sion in the tapestry so artfully con* 
^sfauctcd as to defy the minutest in¬ 
spection, ‘ aitd^^^rn'Tpeiiing it, a door 
will -immediately appear—which door 
being only secured by massy bars and 
a padlock, you will, after a few efforts* 
succeed in opening,—and, with your 
lamp in your hand, will pass through 
it into a small vaulted room.” 

“ No, indeed; I should be too much 
frightened to do any such thing.” 

“ What! not when Dorothy has 
given you to understand that there is 

y 

a secret subterraneous communication 
between your Apartment and the 
chapel of St. Anthony, scarcely two 
miles off—Could you shrink from so 
simple an adventure? No, no, you 
will proceed into this small vaulted 
room, and through this into several 

£ others, 
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others, without perceiving any thing 
very remarkable in either. In one 
perhaps there nniy* bsj-®* Stagger, in 
another a few drops of blood, apd-in a 
third the remains of some instrument 
of torture; but there being nothing in 
all this out of the common way, and 
your lamp being nearly exhausted, 
you will return towards your own 
apartment. In repassing through the 
small vaulted room, however, your 
eyes will be attracted towards a large, 
old-fashioned cabinet of ebony and 
gold, which, though narrowly ex¬ 
amining the furniture before, you had 
passed unnoticed. Impelled by an irre¬ 
sistible presentiment, you will eagerly 
advance to it, unlock its folding doors, 

i 

and search into every drawer;—but 
for some time without discovering any 

thing 
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thing of importance—perhaps nothing 
hut a considerable hoard of diamonds. 
At Iasi, kcvjexfn, fey idtiching a secret 
spring, an inner compartment will 
open—a roll of paper appears:—you 
seize it—it contains many sheets of 
manuscript—you hasten with the pre¬ 
cious treasure into your own chamber, 
but scarcely have you been able to 
decipher ‘ Oh ! thou — whomsoever 
thou mayst be, into whose hands these 
memoirs of the wretched Matilda may 
fall’—when your lamp suddenly ex¬ 
pires in the socket, and leaves you in 
total darkness.” 

“ Oh! no, no-*—do not say so. Well, 
go on.” 

But Henry was too much amused 
by the interest he had raised, to be 
able to carry it farther; he could no 

e. 6 . longer 
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longer command solemnity either of sub- 
ject or voice, and was obliged to entreat 
lier to use her rtc ^hrthe peru¬ 
sal of Matilda’s woes. Catherine, re¬ 
collecting herself, grew ashamed of 
her eagerness, and began earnestly to 
assure him that her attention had been 
fixed without the smallest apprehen¬ 
sion of really meeting with what he 
related. “ Miss Tilney, she was sure, 
would never put her into such a cham¬ 
ber as he had described!—She was 
not at all afraid.” 

As they drew near the end of their 
journey, her impatience for a sight of 
the abbey—for some time suspended 
by his conversation on subjects very 
different—returned in full force, and 

i 

every bend in the road was expected 
with solemn awe to afford a glimpse 

of 
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of its massy walls of grey stone, rising 
amidst a grove of ancient oaks, with 
the lasc ucrtirK? 3f~ihe sun playing in 
beautiful splendour on its high Gothic 
windows. But so low did the build¬ 
ing stand, that she found herself pass¬ 
ing through the great gates of the 
lodge into the very grounds of North- 
anger, without having discerned even 
an antique chimney. 

She knew not that she had any 
right to be surprized, but there wjas a 
something in this mode of approach 
tyhich she certainly had not expected. 
To pass between lodges of a modem 
appearance, to find herself with such 
ease in the very precincts of the 
abbey, and driven so rapidly along a 
smooth* level road of fine gravel, with¬ 
out obstacle, alarm or solemnity of 

any 
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any kind, struck her as odd and in¬ 
consistent. She wa6 not long at lei-* 

Mn _ L / m 

sure however 

A sudden scud of rain driving full in 
her face, made it impossible for her to 
observe any thing further, and fixed 
all her thoughts on the welfare of her 
new straw bonnet:—and she was 
actually under the Abbey walls, was 
springing, with Henry’s assistance, from 
the carriage, was beneath the shelter 
of the old porch, and had even passed 
on to the hall, where her friend and 
the General were waiting to welcome 
her, without feeling one aweful fore¬ 
boding of future misery to herself, 
or one moment’s suspicion of any past 
scenes of horror being acted within. 
the solemn edifice. The breeze had 
not seemed to waft the sighs of the 


mur- 
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murdered to her; it had wafted no¬ 
thing worse than a thick mizzling 
rain; and h&vv'g -given*a good shake 
to her habit, she was ready to be shewn 
into the common drawing-room, and 
capable of considering where she was. 


An abbey !—yes, it was delightful 
to be really in an abbey!—but she 
doubted, as she looked round the 


room, whether any thing within her 
observation, would have given her the 
consciousness. The furniture was in 
all the profusion and elegance of mo¬ 
dern taste. The fire-place, where she 
had expected the ample width and 
ponderous carving of former times, 
was contracted to a Rumford, with 
slabs of plain though handsome mar¬ 
ble, ajjd ornameuts over it of the pret¬ 
tiest English china. The windows, to 

which 
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which she looked with peculiar de¬ 
pendence, from having heard theX^- 
neral talk of luT^reseriahg^ them in 
their Gothic form with reverential 
care, were yet less what Wt fancy had 
portrayed* To be sure, the pointed 
arch was preserved—the form of them 
was Gothic—they might be even case¬ 
ments—but every pane was so large, 
so clear, so light l To an imagination 
which had hoped for the smallest divi¬ 
sions, and the heaviest stone-work, 
for painted glass, dirt and cobwebs, 
the difference was very distressing. 

The General, perceiving how her 
eye was employed, began to talk of 
the smallness of the room and simpli¬ 
city of the furniture, where every 
thing being for daily Use, pretended 
only to comfort, &c.; flattering hifti- 

self 
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self however that there some apart* 
mental in the Abbey not unworthy her 
notice—and proceeding to men¬ 

tion the costly gilding of one in par¬ 
ticular, \MmnJaking out his watch, he 
stopped short to pronounce it with 
surprize within twenty minutes of 
five! This seemed the word of sepa¬ 
ration, and Catherine found herself 
hurried away by Miss Tilncy in such 
a manner as convinced her that the 
strictest punctuality, to the family 
hours would be expected at North* 
anger. 

Returning through the large and 
lofty hall, they ascended a broad stair¬ 
case of shining oak, which, after many 

i 

flights and many landing-places,brought 
% 

them uflon a long wide gallery. On 
one side it\jid a range of doors, and 

it 
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it was lighted on the other by win¬ 
dows which Catherine had oidjjtime 
to discover uaurangle, 

before Miss Tilney led the way into a 
chamber, and scarcely staying to hope 
she would find it comfortable, left her 
with an anxious entreaty that she 
would make as little alteration as pos¬ 
sible in her dress. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A momenta glance was enough to 
satisfy Catherine that her apartment 
was very unlike the one which Henry 
had endeavoured to alarm her by 
the description of.—It was by no 
means unreasonably large, and con¬ 
tained neither tapestry nor velvet.— 
The walls were papered, the floor was 
carpeted; the windows were neither less 
perfect, nor more dim than those of the 
drawing-room below; the furniture, 
though not of the 1 latest fashion, was 
handsome and comfortable, and the 

air of the room altogether far from 

% 

unchccrfW. Her heart instantaneously 
at ease on point, she resolved to 

lose 
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lose no time in particular examination 
of any things as she greatly dreaded dis¬ 
obliging the General try any delay. Her 
habit therefore was thrown off with all 
possible haste, and she was-preparing to 
unpin the linen package, which the 
chaise-seat had conveyed for her im¬ 
mediate accommodation, when her eye 
suddenly fell on a large high chest, 
standing back in a deep recess on one 
side of the fire-place. The sight of it 
made her start ,* and, forgetting every 
thing else, she stood gaziiig on it 
in motionless wonder, while th#6 
thoughts crossed her:— 

“ This is strange indeed! I did not 

* 

expect such a sight as this !—An im¬ 
mense heavy chest!—What can it 
hold ?—Why should it be plr ^ed here ? 
—Pushed back too, as K meant to be 


out 
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out of sight!—I will look into it— 
cost me what it may, I will look into it 
—and directly too—by day-light.—If 
I stay till evening my candle may go 
out.” She advanced and examined it 
closely : it was of cedar, curiously in¬ 
laid with some darker wood, and raised, 
about a foot from the ground, on a 
carved stand of the same. The lock 
was silver, though tarnished from age; 
at each end were the imperfect re¬ 
mains of handles also of silver, broken 
perhaps prematurely by some strange 
violence; and, on the centre of the 
lid, was a mysterious cypher, in the 
same metal. Catherine bent over it 
intently, but without being able to 
distinguish any thing with certainty. 
She couW^ot, in whatever direction 
she took it, b^j^ve the last letter to be 

a T; 
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a T; and yet that it should be any 
thing else iji that house was a circum¬ 
stance to raise no common degree of 
astonishment. If not originally theirs, 
by what strange events could it have 
fallen into the Tilney family ? 

Her fearful curiosity was every mo¬ 
ment growing greater; and seizing, 
with trembling hands, the hasp of the 
lock, she resolved at all hazards to sa¬ 
tisfy herself at, least as to its contents. 
With difficulty, for something .seemed 
to resist her efforts, she raised the lid a 
few inches; but at that moment a* 
sudden knocking at the door of the 
room made her, starting, quit her hold, 
and the lid closed with alarming vio¬ 
lence. This ill-timed intru/ler was 

t 

Miss Tilney’s maid, sent, holier mis¬ 
tress to be of use to ^iiss Morland; 

and 
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and though Catherine immediately 
dismissed her, it recalled her to the 
sense of what she ought to be doing, 
and forced her, in spite of her anxious 
desire to penetrate this mystery, to 
proceed in her dressing without further 
delay. Her progress was not quick, 
for her thoughts and her eyes were 
still bent on the object so well calcula¬ 
ted to interest and alarm; and though 
she dared not waste a moment upon a 
second attempt, she could not remain 
many paces from the chest. At length, 
however, having slipped one arm into 
her gown, her toilette seemed so near¬ 
ly finished, that the impatience of her 
curiosity might safely be indulged. 
One r^^ment surely might be spared; 
and, so tl<?sperate should be the exer¬ 
tion of her length, that, unless se- 

cured 
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cured, by supernatural means, tl e lid 
in one moment should be thrown back. 
With this spirit she sprang* forward, 
and her confidence did not deceive her. 
Her resolute effort threw back the lid, 
and gave to her astonished eyes the 
view of a white cotton counterpane, 
properly folded, reposing at one end of v „ 
the chest in undisputed possession ! 

She was gazing on it with the first 
blush of surprize, when Miss Tilney, 
anxious for her friends being aeadv, 
entered the room, and to the rising 
shame of having harboured for soitie % 
minutes an absurd expectation, was 
then added the shame of being caught 
in so idle a search. “ That is a curious 


old chest, is not it?” said Miss^Tilney, 
as Catherine hastily closed ita^fet turned 


away to the glass. “ It impossible to 


say 
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say how many generations it has been 

here. How it came to be first put in 

* • 

this room I know not, but I have not 
had it moved, because I thought it 
might sometimes be of use in holding 
hats and bonnets. The worst of it is 
that its weight makes it difficult to 
open. In that corner, however, it is 
at least out of the wav.” 

Catherine had no leisure for speech, 
being at once blushing, tying her 
gown, and forming wise resolutions 
with the most violent dispatch. Miss 
Tilney gently hinted her fear of being- 
late; and in half a minute they ran 
down stairs together, in an alarm not 
wholly unfounded, for General Til¬ 
ney \jjas pacing the drawing-room, his 
watch In his hand, and having, on the 
very instant .of their entering, pulled 
vot. it. f the 
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the bell with violence, ordered “ Din¬ 
ner to be on table directly /” 

Catherine trembled at the emphasis 
with which he spoke, and sat pale and 
breathless, in a most humble mood, 
concerned for his children, and detesting 
old chests; and the General recover¬ 
ing his politeness as he looked at her, 
spent the rest of his time in scolding 
his daughter, for so foolishly hurrying 
her fair friend, who was absolutely out 
of breath from haste, when there was 
not the least occasion for hurry in the 
world : but Catherine could not at all* 
get over the double distress of having 
involved her friend in a lecture and 
been a great simpleton herself, till they 
were happily seated at the djnner- 
table, when the Generals complacent 
smiles, and a good appetij£ of her own, 

^ restored 
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restored her to peace. The dining- 
parlour was a noble room, suitable in 
its dimensions to a much larger draw¬ 
ing-room than the one in common use* 
and fitted up in a style of luxury and 
expense which was almost lost on the 
unpractised eye of Catherine, who saw 
little more than its spaciousness and 
the number of their attendants. Of 
the former, she spoke aloud her admi¬ 
ration ; and the General, with a very 
gracious countenance, acknowledged 
that it was by no means an ill-sized 
room; and further confessed, that, 
though as careless on such subjects as 
most people, he did look upon a to¬ 
lerably large eating-room as one of the 
neces^ies of life; he supposed, how- 
ever, “ tha f - she must have been used 

f 2 to 
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to much better sized apartments at 
Mr. Allen’s ?” 

“ No, indeed,” was Catherine s ho¬ 
nest assurance; “ Mr. Allen’s dining- 
parlour was not more than half as 
largeand she had never seen so large 
a room as this in her life. The Genc- 
ral’s good-humour increased.—Why, 
as he had such rooms, he thought it 
would be simple not to make use of 
them; but, upon his honour, he be¬ 
lieved there might be more comfort in 

i 

rooms of only half their size. Mr. Al¬ 
len’s house, he was sure, must be ex-* 
actly of the true size for rational hap- 
pines9. 

, The evening passed without any fur¬ 
ther disturbance, and, in tlj^ occa¬ 
ssional absence of General Jilncy, with 

much 
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much positive cheerfulness. It was 
only in his presence that Catherine felt 
the smallest fatigue from her journey; 
and even then, even in moments of 
languor or restraint, a sense of ge¬ 
neral happiness preponderated, and she 
could think of her friends in Bath 
without one wish of being with them. 

The night was stormy; the wind 
had been rising at intervals the whole 
afternoon; and by the time the party 
broke up, it blew and rained violently. 
Catherine, as she crossed the hall, lis¬ 
tened to the tempest with sensations of 
awe; and, when she heard it rage 
round a corner of the ancient building 
and close with sudden fury a distant 
door, felt for the first time that she 
was really in an Abbey.—Yes, these 
were characteristic sounds ; — they 

f 3 brought 
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brought to her recollection a countless 
variety of dreadful situations and hor¬ 
rid scenes, which such buildings had 
witnessed, and such storms ushered in; 
and most heartily did she rejoice in the 
happier circumstances attending her 
entrance within walls so solemn !-*-She 
had nothing to dread from midnight 
assassins or drunken gallants. Henry 
had certainly been only in jest in wfyat 
he had told her that morning. In a 
house so furnished, and so guarded, 
she could have nothing to explore or 
to suffer; and might go to her bed*. 
room as securely as if it had been her 
own chamber at Fullerton. Thus wise* 
ly fortifying hejr mind, as she pro¬ 
ceeded up stairs, she was enabled, es¬ 
pecially on perceiving that Mi£s Til- 
ney slept only two doors from her, 

to 
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to enter her room with a tolerably 
stout heart; and her spirits were im¬ 
mediately assisted by the cheerful blaze 
of a wood fire. “ How much better 
is this,” said she, as she walked to the 
fender—“ how much better to find a 
fire ready lit, than to have to wait shi¬ 
vering in the cold till all the family 
are in bed, as so many poor girls have 
been obliged to do, and then to have 
a faithful old servant frightening one 
by coming in with a faggot! How 
glad I am that Northanger is what it is! 
If it had been like some other places, 
I do not know that, in such a night as 
this, I could have answered for my 
courage:—but now, to be sure, there 
is noting to alarm one.” 

She looked round the room. The 
window curtains seemed in motion. 

f 4 It 
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It could be nothing but the violence 
of the wind ^penetrating through the 
divisions of the shutters; and she stept 
boldly forward, carelessly humming a 
tune, to assure herself of its being so, 
peeped courageously behind each cur¬ 
tain, saw nothing on either low window 
seat to scare her, and on placing a 
hand against the shutter, felt the 
strongest conviction of the wind’s 
force. A glance at the old chest, 
she turned away from this examina¬ 
tion, was not without its use; she 
scorned the causeless fears of an idle * 

i 

fancy, and began with a most happy 
indifference to prepare herself for bed. 

“ She should take her time; she should 
not hurry herself; she did not pre if 
she were the last person up m the 
house* But she would not make up 

her 
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her fire; that would seem cowardly, as 
if she wished for the protection of 
light after she were in bed.” The fire 
therefore died away, and Catherine, 
having spent the best part of an hour 
in her arrangements, was beginning to 
think oF'SXeppmg into bed, when, on 
giving a parting glance round the 
room, she was struck by the appear¬ 
ance of a high, old-fashioned black 
cabinet, which, though in a situation 
conspicuous enough, had never caught 
her riotice before. Henry’s words, his 
description of the ebony cabinet which 
was to escape her observation at first, 
immediately rushed across her; and 
though there could be nothing really 
in it, there was something whimsical, 
it was certainly a very remarkable 
ceQicidcnce! She took her candle and 

f 5 looked 
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looked closely at the cabinet. It was 
not absolutely ebony and gold; but it 
was Japan, black and yellow Japan 
of the handsomest kind; and as she 
held her candle, the yellow had very 
much the effect of gold. The key 
was in the door, and she «h , dd‘tTstrange 
fancy to look into it; not however 
with the smallest expectation of find¬ 
ing any thing, but it was so very odd, 
after what Henry had said. In short, 
she could not sleep till she had ex- 
amined it. So, placing the candle 
with great caution on a chair, she 
seized the key with a very tremulou? 
hand and tried to turn it; but it re¬ 
sisted her utmost strength. Alarmed, 
but not discouraged, she tried it an¬ 
other way; a bolt flew, and she be¬ 
lieved herself successful; but l ow 

strangely 
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strangely mysterious!—the door was 
still immoveable. She paused a mo* 
ment in breathless wonder. The wind 
roared down the chimney, the rain 
beat in torrents against the windows, 
and every thing seemed to speak the 
awfulness of - her situation. To retire 
to bed, however, unsatisfied on such a 
point, would be vain, since sleep must 
be impossible with the consciousness 
of a cabinet so mysteriously closed 
in her immediate vicinity. Again 
therefore she applied herself to the 
key, and after moving it in every pos¬ 
sible way for some instants with the 
determined celerity of hope’s last ef¬ 
fort, the door suddenly yielded to her 
hand: hei^heart leaped with exulta¬ 
tion, at such a victory, and having 
tiedgyr n open each folding door, the 

it 6 second 
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second being secured only by bolts of 
less wonderful construction than the 
lock, though in that her eye could 
not discern any thing unusual,, a double 
range of small drawers appeared in 
view, with some larger drawers above 
and below them; and in^tMlcentre, a 
small door, closed also with a lock and 
key, secured in all probability a cavity 
of importance. 

Catherine^ heart beat quick, but 
her courage did not fail her. With a 
cheek flushed by hope, and an eye 
straining with curiosity, her fingers 
grasped the handle of a drawer and 
drew it forth. It was entirely empty. 
With less alarm and greater eagerness 
she seized a second, a thiref, a fourth; 
each was equally empty. Not one was 
left unsearched, and in not one vtec 

any 
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any thing found. Well read in tin? 
art of concealing a treasure, tlie pos¬ 
sibility of false linings tb the drawers 
did not escape her, and she felt round 
each with anxious acuteness in vain. 
Ttasjdace in the middle alone remain¬ 
ed now unexplored; and though she 
had “never from the first had the 
smallest idea of finding any thing in 
any part of the cabinet, and was not 
in the least disappointed at her ill 
success thus far, it would be foolish 
not tb examine it thoroughly while she 
was about it.” It was some time how¬ 
ever before she could "unfasten the 
door, the same difficulty occurring in 
the manageqywit of this inner lock 
as of the/outer; but at length it did 
opejyf and not vain, as hitherto, was 
WVjsearch; her quick eyes directly 

fell 
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fell on a roll of paper pushed l>ack into 
the further part of the cavity, appa¬ 
rently for concealment, and her feel¬ 
ings at that moment were indescriba¬ 
ble. Her heart fluttered, her knees 
trembled, and her cheeks grew pale. 
She seized, with an unsteadily Tiand, the 
precious manuscript, for half a glance 
sufficed to ascertain written characters; 
and while she acknowledged with 
awful sensations this striking exempli¬ 
fication of what Henry had foretold, 
resolved instantly to peruse every line 
before she attempted to rest. 

The dimness of the light her candle 
emitted made her turn to it with 


alarm; but there was ne danger of its 
sudden extinction, it had yet some 


hours to bum; and that she might* not 
have any greater difficulty in dibits 

guishing 
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guishing the writing than what its 
ancient date might occasion, she 
hastily snuffed it. Alas! it was 
snuffed and extinguished in one. A 
lamp could not have expired with more 

i 

awful effect. Catherine, for a few 
moments, was motionless with horror* 
It was done completely; not a rem¬ 
nant of light in the wick could give 
hope to the rekindling breath. Dark¬ 
ness impenetrable and immoveable 
filled the room.^^A violent gust of 
wind’ rising with sudden fury, added 
fresh horror to the moment. Catherine 
trembled from head to foot. In the 
pause which succeeded, a sound like 
receding footgjeps and the closing of a 
distant djror struck on her affrighted 
ear^/lluman nature could support no 
A cold sweat stood on her fore¬ 
head, 
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head, the manuscript fell from her 
hand, and groping her way to the 
bed, she jumped hastily in, and sought 
some suspension of agony by creeping 
far underneath the clothes. To close 
her eyes in sleep that night, sheikh 
must be entirely out of 'the question. 
With a curiosity so justly awakened, 
and feelings in every way so agitated, 
repose must be absolutely impossible. 
The storm too abroad so dreadful!— 
She had not been used to feel alarm 
from wind, but now every blast 
seemed fraught with awful intelli¬ 
gence. The manuscript so wonder¬ 
fully found, so wonderfully accom¬ 
plishing the morning’s prediction, 
how was it to be accoui*t$d for?— 
What could it contain?—towhoift spuld 
it relate?—by what means coql(Ht 

haVc 
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have been so long concealed?—and 
how singularly strange that it should 

L . »* 

Mall to her lot to discover it! Till she 
had made herself mistress of its con¬ 
sents, however, she could have neither 

* 

repose* comfort; and with the sun’s 
first rays she was determined to peruse 
it. But many were the tedious hours 
which must yet intervene. She shud¬ 
dered, tossed about in her bed, and 
envied every quiet sleeper. The storm 
still raged, and various were the noises, 
more terrific even than the wind, which 
struck at intervals on her startled ear. 
The very curtains of her bed seemed 
at one moment in motion, and at an¬ 
other the loclKuf her door was agitat¬ 
ed, as the attempt of somebody 
to qrflSer. Hollow murmurs seemed to 
^cjgep* along ^he gallery, and more 

than 
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than once her blood was chilled by the 

sound of distant moans. Hour after 

hour passed away, and the wearied 

Catherine had heard three proclaimed 

by all the clocks in the house, before 

- , +■ 

the tempest subsided, or she uulAW- 

r- 

' ingly fell fast asleep. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

\Che housemaid’s folding back her 
windo/.irshutters at eight o’clock the 
next day, was the sound which first 
roused Catherine; and she opened her 
eyes, wondering that they could ever 
have been closed,, on objects of cheer¬ 
fulness ; her fire was already burning, 
and a bright morning had succeeded 
the tempest of the night. Instanta¬ 
neously with the consciousness of ex* 
istence, returned her recollection of 
the manuscript; and springing from 
the bed in the very moment of the 
maid’s^gpSig away, she eagerly col¬ 
lected every scattered sheet which had 
thgroll on its falling to the 

ground, 
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# 

ground, and flew back to enjoy the 
of their perusal on her pillow. 
She now plainly saw that she must not 
expect a manuscript of equal length 



with the generality of what she ha a 
shuddered over in books, for the roll, 


seeming to consist entirely of small 
disjointed sheets, was altogether but of 
trifling size, and much less than she 
had supposed it to be at first. 

Her greedy eye glanced rapidly over 
a page. She started at its import. 
Could it be possible, or did not her 
senses play her false ?—An inventory 
of linen, in coarse and modem cha¬ 


racters, seemed all that was before her! 


If the evidence of Sight might be 
trusted, she held a washing-bill in her 
hand. She seized another sheet, and 
saw the same articles < .Tith bt 


nation; 
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nation; a third, a fourth, and a fifth 
^ presented nothing new. Shirts, stock¬ 
ings, cravats and waistcoats faced her 
»in each. Two others, penned by the 
Wine hand, marked an expenditure 
scarcely more interesting, in letters, 
hair-powder, shoe-string and breeches- 
ball. And the larger sheet, which had 
inclosed the rest, seemed by its first 
cramp line, “ To poultice chesnut 
mare,”—a farrier’s bill! Such was the 
collection of papers, (left perhaps, as 
she could then suppose, by the negli¬ 
gence of a servant in the place whence 
she had taken them,) which had filled 
her with expectation and alarm, and 
robbed her tJf half her nights rest! 
She fel^dfumbled to the dust. Could 
not" the adventure of the cliest have 
. ta^j^iN^jx^^sdom ? A corner of it 

catching 
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catching her eye as she lay, seemed to 
rise up in judgment against her. No-, 
thing could now be clearer than the 
absurdity of her recent fancies. To 
suppose that a manuscript of jn^^sy 
generations back could have remained 
undiscovered in a room such as that, 
so modern, so habitable!—or that she 
should be the first to possess the skill 
of unlocking a cabinet, the key of 
which was open to all! 

How could she have so imposed on 
herself?—Heaven forbid that Henry 
Tilney should ever know her folly! 
And it was in a great measure his own 
doing, for had not the cabinet appear¬ 
ed so exactly to agree* 4 with his de¬ 
scription of her adventures, she should 
never have felt the smallest curiosity 
about it. Thi^ was tlic s only cbhffort^ 

that 
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that occurred. Impatient to get rid 
of those hateful evidences of her folly, 
whose detestable papers then scattered 
over the bed, she rose directly, and 

i 

folding them up as nearly as possible 
in the same shape as before, returned 
them to the same, spot within the 
cabinet, with a very hearty wish that 
no untoward accident might ever bring 
them forward again, to disgrace her 
even with herself. 

Why the locks should have been so 
difficult to open however, # was still 
something remarkable, for she could 
now manage them with perfect ease. 
In this there was surely something 
mysterious, and she indulged in the 
flattering suggestion for half a minute, 
till the possibility of the doors having 
be(\\i« >ik£, Jfirst^nlocked, and of being 

herself 
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herself its fastener, darted into her 
head, and cost her another blush. 

She got away as soon as she could 
from a room in which her conducy 
produced such unpleasant reflection's, 
and found her way with all speed to 
the breakfast-parlour, as*it had been 
pointed out to her by Miss Tilney the 
evening before. Henry was alone in 
it; and his immediate hope of her hav¬ 
ing been undisturbed by the tempest, 
with an arch reference to the character 
of the building they inhabited, was ra¬ 
ther distressing. For the world would* 
she not have her weakness suspected; 
and yet, unequal to an absolute false¬ 
hood, was constrained to acknowledge 
that the wind had kept her awake a 
little. “ But we have a charming 
morning after it,” she £«il^;>dtsfringL 

to 
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to get rid of the subject; “ and storms 
and sleeplessness are nothing when 


| they are over. What beautiful hya- 
i cinths!—I have just learnt to love a 
hyacinth.” 


“ And how might you learn?—By 
accident or argument?” 

“ Your sister taught me; I cannot 
tell how. Mrs. Allen used to take 


pains, year after year, to make me like 
them; but I never could, till I saw 
them .the other day in Milsom-street; I 
am naturally indifferent about flowers.” 

Cl But now you love a hyacinth. So 
much the better. You have gained a 
new source of enjoyment, and it is 
well to have as many holds upon hap* 
piness as possible. Besides, a taste for 
flowers is always desirable in your sex, 
as filter's ^getting you out of doors, 
vol. ii. and 
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and tempting you to more frequent 
exercise than you would otherwise 
take. And though the love of a hya- j 
. cinth may be rather domestic, who can 
tell, the sentiment once raised, but you 
may in time come to love a rose ?” 

“ But I do not want any such pur¬ 
suit to get me out of doors. The 
pleasure of walking and breathing 
fresh air is enough for me, and in fine 
weather I am out more than half 
my time.—Mamina says, I am.never 
within.” 

“ At any rate, however, I am pleased * 
that you have learnt to love a hya¬ 
cinth. The mere habit of learning to 
love is the thing; and a teachableness 
of disposition in a young lady is a 
great blessing.—Has my sister a plea¬ 
sant mode of instructions 


Catherine 
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Catherine was saved the embarrass¬ 
ment of attempting an answer, by the 
i entrance of the General, whose smil¬ 
ing compliments announced a happy* 
state of mind, but whose gentle hint 
of sympathetic early rising did not 
advance her composure. 

The elegance of the breakfast set 
forced itself on Catherine’s notice 
when they were seated at table; and, 
luckily, it had been the General’s 
choice. He was enchanted by her 
approbation of his taste, confessed it 
to be neat and simple, thought it right 
to encourage the manufacture of his 

i 

country; and for his part, to his un¬ 
critical palate, the tea was as well 
flavoured from the clay of Stafford¬ 
shire, as from that of Dresden or S&ve. 
Bui/'trfis w&$ > quite an old set, pur- 

g 2 chased 
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chased two years ago. The manufac¬ 
ture was much improved since that 
time ; he had seen some beautiful spe¬ 
cimens when last in town, and had lie 

* ■* 

not been perfectly without vanity of 
that kind, might have been tempted to 
order a new set. He trusted, however, 
that an opportunity might ere long 
occur of selecting one—though not 
for himself.” Catherine was probably 
the only one of the party who did not 
understand him. 

Shortly after breakfast Henry left 
them for Woodston, where business 
required and would keep him two or 
three days. They all attended in the 
hall to see him mount his horse, and 
immediately on re-entering the break¬ 
fast room, Catherine walked to a 
window in the hope o£ matching'un- 

other 
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other glimpse of his figure. “ This is 
a somewhat heavy call upon your bro¬ 
ther’s fortitude,” observed the General 
to Eleanor. tc Woodston will make but 
a sombre appearance to-day.” 

“ Is it a pretty place ?” asked Ca¬ 
therine. 

“ What say you, Eleanor ?—speak 
your opinion, for ladies can best tell 
the taste of ladies in regard to places 
as well as men. I think it would be 
acknowledged by the most impartial 
eye to have many recommendations. 
The house stands among fine meadows 
facing the south-east, with an excellent 
kitchen-garden in the same aspect; 
the walls surrounding which I built 
and stocked myself about ten years 
ago, for the benefit of my son. It is 
a family living, Miss Morland; and 

c 3 the 
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the property in the place being chiefly 
my own, you may believe I take care 
that it shall not be a bad one. Did j 
Henry’s income depend solely on this 
living, he would not be ill provided 
for. Perhaps it may seem odd, that 
with only two younger children, I 
should think any profession necessary 
for him; and certainly there are mo¬ 
ments when we could all wish him 
disengaged from every tie of business. 
But though I may not exactly make 
converts of you young ladies, I am 
sure your father, Miss Morland, would 
agree with me in thinking it expedient 
to give every young man some employ¬ 
ment. The money is nothing, it is not 
an object, but employment is the thing. 
Even Frederick, my eldest son, you 
see, who will perhaps inherit ay Ton- 

siderable 
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sklerable a landed property as any 
private man in the county, has his pro¬ 
fession.” 

The imposing effect of this last ar¬ 
gument was equal to his wishes. The 
silence of the lady proved it to be un¬ 
answerable. 

Something had been said the even¬ 
ing before of her being shewn over the 
house, and he now offered himself as 
her conductor; and though Catherine 
had hoped to explore it accompanied 
only by his daughter, it was a pro¬ 
posal of too much happiness in itself, 
under any circumstances, not to be 
gladly accepted; for she had been 
already eighteen hours in the Abbey, 
and had seen only a few of its rooms. 
The netting-box, just leisurely drawn 
forth, was closed with joyful haste, 

o 4 and 
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and she was ready to attend him in a 
moment. “ And when they had gone 
over the house, he promised himself 
moreover the pleasure of accompany- 
ing her into the shrubberies and gar¬ 
den.” She curtsied her acquiescence. 

“ But perhaps it might be more agree¬ 
able to her to make those her first 
object. The weather was at present 
favourable, and at this time of year the 
uncertainty was very great of its con¬ 
tinuing so.—Which would she prefer? 
He was equally at her service.—Which 
did his daughter think would most 
accord with her fair friend’s wishes ?—* 
But he thought he could discern.—Yes, 
he certainly read in Miss Morlands 
eyes a judicious desire of making use 
of the present smiling weather.—But 
when did she judge amiss?—The Abbey 

would 
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s would be always safe and dry.—He 
yielded implicitly, and would fetch his 
hat and attend them in a moment.” 
He left H}e room, and Catherine, with 
a disappointed, anxious face, began to 
speak of her unwillingness that he 
should be taking them out of doors 
against his own inclination, under a 
mistaken idea of pleasing her; but 
she was stopt by Miss Tilney’s saying, 
with a little confusion, “ T believe it 
will be wisest to take the morning 
while it is so fine; and do not be un¬ 
easy on my fathers account, he always 
walks out at this time of day.” 

Catherine did not exactly know how 
this w r as to be understood. Why was 
Miss Tilncy embarrassed P Could there 
be any unwillingness on the General's 
<side . to shew . her over the Abbey ? 

GJ The 
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The proposal was his own. And was 
not it odd that he should always toKe 
his walk so early ? Neither her father 

nor Mr. Allen did so. It was^eertainly 

✓ 

very provoking. She was all impa¬ 
tience to see the house, and had scarcely 
any curiosity about the grounds. If 
Henry had been with them indeed!— 
but now she should not know what 
was picturesque when she saw it. 
Such were her thoughts, but she kept 
them to herself, and put on her bonnet 
ii\j>atient discontent. 

She was struck however, beyond her 

v 

expectation, by the grandeur of the 
Abbey, as she saw it for the first time 
from the lawn. The whole building 
enclosed a large court; and two sides 
of the quadrangle, rich in Gothic or¬ 
naments, stood forward for admiration. 

The 
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.The remainder was shut oft’ by knolls 
otDlcl trees, or luxuriant plantations, 
and^the steep woody hills rising behind 
to give \ shelter, were beautiful even 
in the leafless month of March. Ca¬ 
therine had seen nothing to compare 
with it; and her feelings of delight 
were so strong, that without waiting 
for any better authority, she boldly 
burst forth in wonder and praise. The 
General listened with assenting gra¬ 
titude ; and it seemed as if his own, 
estimation of Northanger had waited 
unfixed till that hour. 

The kitchen-garden was to be next 
admired, and he led the way to it 
across a small portion of the park.. 

The number of acres contained in 
this garden was such as Catherine 
could not listen to without dismay, 

g 6 being 
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more than double the extent of/ 
all Mr. Allens, as well her fathe/fs, 
including church-yard and orchard. 
The walls seemed countless^/n num¬ 
ber, endless in length; a village of 
hot-houses seemed to arise among 
them, and a whole parish to be at 
work within the inclosurc. The Ge¬ 
neral was flattered by her looks of 
surprize, which told him almost as 
plainly, as he soon forced her to tell 
him in words, that she had never seen 
any gardens at all equal to them be¬ 
fore ;—and he then modestly owned^ 
that, “ without any ambition of that 
sort himself—without any solicitude 
about it,—he did believe them to be 
unrivalled in the kingdom. If he had 
. a hobby-horse, it was that . He loved 
a garden. Though careless enough in 

most 
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most matters of eating, lie loved good 
tmit —or if he did not, his friends and 
cn^dren did. There were great vexa¬ 
tions li&yever attending such a garden 
as his. The utmost care could not 
always secure the most valuable fruits. 
The pinery had yielded only one hun¬ 
dred in the last year. Mr. Allen, he 
supposed, must feel these inconve¬ 
niences as well as himself.” 

“ No, not at all. Mr. Allen did not 
care about the garden, and never went 
into it.” 

With a triumphant smile of- self- 
satisfaction, the General wished he 
could do the same, for he never en- 
tcred his, without being vexed in some 
way or other, by its falling short of his 
plan. 

“ How were Mr. Allen’s succession- 

houses 
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houses worked?” describing the na¬ 
ture of his own as they entered then/ 

“ Mr. Allen had only one small lyd- 
house, which Mrs. Allen hatj/ine use 
of for her plants in winter, and there 
was a fire in it now and then.” 

“ He is a happy man!” said the 
General, with a look of very happy 
contempt. 

Having taken her into every divi¬ 
sion, and led her under every wall, 
till she was heartily weary of seeing 
and wondering, he suffered the girls 
at last to seize the advantage of an t 
outer door, and then expressing his 
wish to examine the effect of some 
recent alterations about the tea-house, 
proposed it as no unpleasant extension 
of their walk, if Miss Morland were 

not tired. “ But where are you going, 

* 

Eleanor? 
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Eleanor?—Why do you cliuse that 
odd, damp path to it ? Miss Movland 
wMl get wet. Our best way is across 
the pai^.” 

“ This is so favourite a walk of 
mine,” said Miss Tilney, “ that I al- 
ways think it the best and nearest 
way. But perhaps it may be damp.” 

It was a narrow winding path 
through a thick grove of old Scotch firs; 
and Catherine, struck by its gloomy 
aspect, and eager to enter it, could not, 
even by the General’s disapprobation, 
be kept. from stepping forward. He 
perceived her inclination, and having 
again urged the plea of health in vain, 
was too polite to make further oppo¬ 
sition. He excused himself however 
from attending them:—“ The rays of 
the sun were not too cheerful for him, 

and 
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and he would meet them by another 
course.” He turned away; and Car 
theriue was shocked to find how mrfcli 
her spirits were relieved by tlfE sepa- 
ration. The shock however being less 
real than the relief, offered it no in¬ 
jury; and she began to talk with easy 
gaiety of the delightful melancholy 
which such a grove inspired. 

“ I am particularly fond of this 
spot,” said her companion, with a 
sigh. “ It was my mothers favourite 
walk.” 

Catherine had never heard Mrs. Til-, 
ney mentioned in tlie family before, 
and the interest excited by this tender 
remembrance, shewed itself directly in 
her altered countenance, and in the 
attentive pause with which she. waited 
for something more. 


“ I used 
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“ I used to walk here so often with 
heir’ added Eleanor; “ though I never 
lov&l it then, as I have loved it since. 
At that t'kne indeed I used to wonder 
at her choice. But her memory en¬ 
dears it now.” 

“ And ought it not,” reflected Ca¬ 
therine, “ to endear it to her husband ? 
Yet the General would not enter it.” 
Miss Tilney continuing silent, she ven¬ 
tured to say, “ Her death must have 
been a great affliction !” 

“ A great and increasing one,” re- * 
plied the other, in a low voice. t( I 
was only thirteen when it happened; 
and though I felt my loss perhaps as 
strongly as one so young could feel if, 
I did not, I could not then know what 
a loss it was.” She stopped for a mo¬ 
ment, and then added, with great 

firm- 
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firmness, “ I have no sister, you knovP' 
—and though Henry—though Any 
brothers are very affectionate,/and 
Henry is a great deal here, winch I am 
most thankful for,,, it is impossible for 
me not to be often solitary.” 

“ To be sure you must miss him 
very much.” 

u A mother would have been always 
present. A mother would have been 
a constant friend; her influence would 
have been beyond all other.” 

“ Was she a very charming woman? 
Was she handsome? Was there aity 
picture of her in the Abbey ? And why 
had she been so partial to that grove ? 
Was it from dejection of^spirits?”— 
were questions now eagerly poured 
forth;—the first three received a ready 
affirmative, the two others were passed 

by; 
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1$; and Catherine’s interest in the 
deceased Mrs. Tilney augmented with 
every question, whether answered or 
not. Of her unhappiness in marriage, 
she felt persuaded. The General cer¬ 
tainly had been an unkind husband, 
lie did not love her walk:—could he 
therefore have loved her? And be¬ 
sides, handsome as he was, there was 
a something in the turn of his features 
which spoke his not having behaved 
well to her. 

“ Her picture, I suppose,” blushing 
at the consummate art of her own ques¬ 
tion, " hangs in your father’s room ?” 

“ No;—it was intended for the 
drawing-room; but my father was 
dissatisfied with the painting, and for 
some time it had no place. Soon after 
her death I obtained it for my own, and 

hung 
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hung it in my bed-chamber—where i 
shall be happy to shew it you;—is 
very like.”—Here was another p^bof. 
A portrait—very like—of a departed 
wife, not valued by the husband!— 
He must have been dreadfully cruel 
to her! 

Catherine attempted no longer to 
hide from herself the nature of the 
feelings which, in spite of all his at¬ 
tentions, he had previously excited; 
and what had been terror and dislike 
before, was now absolute aversion. 
Yes, aversion! His cruelty to suclm 
charming woman made him odious to 
her. She had often read of such cha¬ 
racters; characters, which Mr. Allen 
had been used to call unnatural and 
overdrawn; but here was proof posi¬ 
tive of the contrary. ., 

She 
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t She had just settled this point, when 

the end of the path brought them 

\ 

directly upon the General; and in 
spite of all her virtuous indignation, 
she found herself again obliged to 
walk witli him, listen to him, and 
even to smile when he smiled. Being 
no longer able however to receive 
pleasure from the surrounding objects, 
she soon began to walk with lassi¬ 
tude; the General perceived it, and 
with a concern for her health, which 
seemed to reproach her for her opi¬ 
nion of him, was most urgent for 
returning with his daughter to the 
house. He would follow them in a 
quarter of an hour. Again they part¬ 
ed—but Eleanor was called back in 
half a minute to receive a strict charge 

against 
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against taking her friend round the Aft 
bey till his return. This second j in¬ 
stance of his anxiety to delay what she 
so much wished for, struck Catherine 
as very remarkable. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

An hour passed away before the Ge-* 
neral came in, spent, on the part of his 
young guest, in no very favourable 
consideration of his character.—“ This 
lengthened absence, these solitary ram¬ 
bles, did not speak a mind at ease, or a 
conscience void of reproach.” — At 
length he appeared; and, whatever 
might have been the gloom of his me¬ 
ditations, lie could still smile with 
them. Miss Tilney, understanding in 
part her friend’s curiosity to see the 
house, soon revived the subject; and 
her father being, contrary to Cathe¬ 
rine’s expectations, unprovided with 
any pretence for further delay, beyond 

that 
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that of stopping five minutes to oi\ 
der refreshments to be in the room by 

their return, was at last ready to escort 

# 

them. 

They set forward; and, with a gran¬ 
deur of air, a dignified step, which 
caught the eye, but could not shake 
the doubts of the well-read Catherine, 
he led the way across the hall, through 
the common drawing-room and one 
useless anti-chamber, into a room mag¬ 
nificent both in size and furniture— 
the real drawing-room, used only 
with company of consequence.—It w*\g 
very noble—very grand—very charm¬ 
ing !—was all that Catherine had to say, 
for her indiscriminating eye scarcely 
discerned the colour of the satin; 
and all minuteness of praise, all praise 
that had much meaning, was supplied 

bv 
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' ” ^ ^ 

by the General: the costliness or ele¬ 
gance of any room’s fitting-up coulcl- 
bc nothing to her; she cared for no 
furniture of a more modem date than 
the fifteenth century. When the Ge¬ 
neral had satisfied his own curiosity, 
in a close examination of every well- 
known ornament, they proceeded into 
the library, an apartment, in its way* 
of equal magnificence, exhibiting a 
collection of books, on which an hum¬ 
ble man might have looked with pride. 
— Catherine heard, admired, and 
wondered with more genuine feeling 
than before — gathered all that she 
could from this storehouse of know 
ledge, by running over the titles of 
half a shelf, and was ready to proceed. 
But suites of apartments did not spring 
up with her wishes.—Large as was 


VOL. II. 
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the building, she had already visited 
the greatest part; though, on being 
told that, with the addition of the 
kitchen, the six or seven rooms she 
had now seen surrounded three sides 
of the court, she could scarcely be¬ 
lieve it, or overcome the suspicion of 
there being many chambers secreted. 
It was some relief, however, that they 
were to return to the rooms in common 
use, by passing through a few of less 
importance, looking into the court, 
which, with occasional passages, not 
wholly unintricate, connected the dif-* 
ferent sides;—and she was further 
soothed in her progress, by being told, 
that she was treading what had once 
been a cloister, having traces of cells 
pointed out, and observing several 
doors, that >vere neither opened nor 

explained 
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Explained to her;—by finding herself 
successively in a billiard-room, and in 
the General’s private apartment, with¬ 
out comprehending their connexion, or 
being able to turn aright when she left 
them ; and lastly, by passing through 
a dark little room, owning Henry’s 
authority, and strewed with his litter 
of books, guns, and great coats.* 

From the dining-room of which, 
though already seen, and always to be 
seen at five o’clock, the General could 
not forego the pleasure of pacing out 
the length, for the more certain inform 
mation of Miss Morland, as to what 
she neither doubted nor cared for, they 
proceeded by quick communication to 
the kitchen—the ancient kitchen of 
the convent, rich in the massy walls 
and smoke of former days, and in the 

it 3 stoves 
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stoves anti hot closets of the present. 
The Generals improving hand had not 
loitered here: every modern invention 
to facilitate the labour of the cooks, 
had been adopted within this, their 
spacious theatre; and, when the ge¬ 
nius of others had failed, his own had 

i 

often produced the perfection wanted. 
His endowments of this spot alone 
might at any time have placed him 
high among the benefactors of the 

- r' * 

convent. 

, With the walls of the kitchen ended 

. ' 

all the antiquity of the Abbey; tllfe 
fourth side of the quadrangle having, 
on account of its decaying state, been 
removed by the Generals father, and 
the present erected in its place. All 
that was venerable ceased here. The 
new building was not only new, but 

declared 
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declared itself to be so; intended only 
for offices, and enclosed behind'by sta¬ 
ble-yards, no uniformity of architec¬ 
ture had been thought necessary. Ca¬ 
therine could have raved at the hand 
which had swept away what must have 
been beyond the value of all the rest, 
for the purposes of mere domestic eco* 

nomy; and would willingly have been 

¥ 

spared the mortification of a walk 
through scenes so fallen, had the Ge- 

i f . 

neral allowed it; but if he had a va~ 
vity, it was in the arrangement of his 
offices; and as he was convinced, that, 
to a mind like Miss Morland’s, a view 
of the accommodations and comforts, 

by which the labours of her inferiors 

* 

were softened, must always be grati¬ 
fying* he should make no apology for 
leading her on. They took a slight 

h 3 survey 
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survey of all; and Catherine was im¬ 
pressed, beyond her expectation, by 
their multiplicity and their conve¬ 
nience. The purposes for which a 
few shapeless pantries and a comfort¬ 
less scullery were deemed sufficient at 
Fullerton, were here carried on in ap¬ 
propriate divisions, commodious and 
roomy. The number of servants con¬ 
tinually appearing, did not strike her 
less than the number of their offices. 
"Wherever they went, some pattened 
girl stopped to curtsey, or some foot- 
.man in dishabille sneaked off. Y<jt 
this was an Abbey!—How inexpressi¬ 
bly different in these domestic arrange¬ 
ments from such as she had read about 
—from abbeys and castles, in which, 
though certainly larger than Northan- 
ger* all the dirty work of the house 


was 
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. was to be done by two pair of female 
hands at the utmost. How they could 
get through it all, had often amazed 
Mrs. Allen; and, when Catherine saw 
what was necessary here, she began to 
be amazed lierself.- 
They returned to the hall, that the 
chief stair-case might be ascended, and 
the beauty of its wood, and ornaments 
of rich carving might be pointed out f 
having gained the top, they turned in 
an opposite direction from the gallery 
in which lier room lay, and shortly en¬ 
tered one on the same plan, but supe¬ 
rior in length and breadth. She was 
here shewn successively into three 

large bed-chambers, with their dressing- 
rooms, most completely and handsome¬ 
ly fitted up; every thing that money 
and taste could do, to give comfort and 

h 4 elegance 
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elegance to apartments, had been be¬ 
stowed on these ; and^being furnished 
within the last five years, they were 
perfect in all that would be generally 
pleasing, and wanting in all that could 
give pleasure to Catherine. As they 
were surveying the last, the General, 
after slightly naming a few of the disi- 
tinguished characters, by whom they 
had at times been honoured, turned 
with a smiling countenance to Cathe¬ 
rine, and ventured to hope, that hence¬ 
forward some of their earliest tenants 
might be “our friends from’Fuller-, 
ton.’* She felt the unexpected compli¬ 
ment, and deeply regretted the impossi- 
bility of thinking well of a man so 
kindly disposed. towards herself, and 
so full of civility to all her family. 

The gallery was terminated by fold¬ 
ing 
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ing doors, which Miss Tilney, advanc¬ 
ing, had thrown open, and passed 
through, and seemed on the point of 
cloing*4tie same by the first door to the 
left, in another long reach of gallery, 
when the General, coming forwards, 
called her hastily, and, as Catherine 
thought, rather angrily back, demand¬ 
ing whither she were going?—And 
what was there more to be seen ?—Had 
not Miss Morland already seen all that 
could be worth her notice ?—And did 
she not suppose her friend might be 
glad of some refreshment after so much 
exercise ? Miss Tilney drew back di¬ 
rectly, and the heavy doors were closed 

* 

upon the mortified Catherine, who, 
having seen, in a momentary glance 
beyond thWn, a narrower passage, more 
numerous openings, and symptoms of 

h 5 a wind- 
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a winding stair-case, believed herself 
at last within the reach of something 
worth her notice; and felt, as she un¬ 
willingly paced back the gallery.,-that 
she would rather be allowed to exa¬ 
mine that end of the house, than 
see all the finery of all the rest*— 
The General’s evident desire of pre¬ 
venting such an examination was an 
additional stimulant. Something was 
certainly to be concealed; her fancy, 
though it had trespassed lately once or 
twice, could not mislead her here; and 
what that something was, a short sen* 
tence of Miss Tilney’s, as they fol¬ 
lowed. the General at some distance 
down stairs, seemed to point out:—“ I 
was going to take you into what was my 
mother’s room—the room iH*which she 
died-” were all her words; but few 


as 
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as they were, they conveyed pages of 
intelligence to Catherine. It was no 
wonder that the General should shrink 
"from^he sight of such objects as that 
room mirs{^contain; a room in all pro- 
bability nevcr^entcfed by him since the 
dreadful scene had passed, which re¬ 
leased his suffering wife, and left him 
to the stings of conscience* 

She ventured, when next alone with 
£leanor, to express her wish of being 
permitted to see it, as well as all the 
rest of that side of the house; and 
Eleanor promised to attend her there, 
whenever they should have a conve¬ 
nient hour. Catherine understood 
her:—the General must be watched 
from home, before that room could be 
entered. “ It remains as it was, I sup¬ 
pose?’’ said she, in a tone of feeling, 

h 6 « Yes, 
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“ Yes, entirely.” 

“ And how long ago may it be that 
your mother died?” 

“ She has been dead these^jiine 
years.” And nine years, ^Catherine 
knew was a trifle *of time, compared 
with what generally elapsed after the 
death of an injured wife, before her 
room was put to rights. 

“You were with her, I suppose, to 
the last ?” 

^ No,” said Miss Tilney, sighing j 
** I was unfortunately from home.— 
Her illness was sudden and short; and* 
before I arrived it was all over.” 

Catherine’s blood ran cold with the 
Ikfrrid suggestions which naturally 
' ’Sprang from these words. Could it be 
possible?—Could Henry’s father?— 
And yet how many were the examples 

to 
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fa justify even the blackest suspicions! 
f —And, when she saw him in the even 
ing, while she worked with her friend, 
siewdy pacing the drawing-room for an 
hour together in silent thoughtfulness, 
with downcast eyes and contracted 
brow, she felt secure from all possi¬ 
bility of wronging him. It was the 
air and attitude of a Montoni!—What 
could more plainly speak the gloomy 
workings of a mind not wholly dead, 
to every sense of humanity, in its fear* 
ful review of past scenes of guilt? 
Unhappy man!—And the anxiousness 
of her spirits directed her eyes towards 
his figure so repeatedly, as to catch 
Miss Tilney’s notice; “ My father," 
she whispered, often walks" about 
the room in this way; it is nothing 
unusual.” 

“ So 
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' u So much the worse !” thought Ca* 
therine ; such ill-timed exercise was of. 
a piece with the strange unseasonable¬ 
ness of his morning walks, and jjodedr 
nothing good* 

After an evening, th^little variety 
and seeming length of which made 
her peculiarly sensible of Henry’s im¬ 
portance among them, she was hearti¬ 
ly glad to be dismissed; though it was 
a look from the General not designed 
for her observation which sent his 
daughter to the bell* When the ^but¬ 
ler would have lit his master's candle, 
however, he was forbidden. The latter 
was not going to retire. “ I have many 
pamphlets Jbo finish,” said he to Cathe¬ 
rine, “ before I can close my eyes; and 
perhaps may be poring over the affairs 
of the nation for hours after you are 

asleep. 
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Asleep. Can either of tts be more 
^meetly employed ? My eyes will be 
blinding for the good of others; and- 
yww preparing by rest for future mis¬ 
chief.” v 

, But neither the business alleged, nor 
the magnificent compliment, could win- 
Catherine from thinking, that some 
very different object must occasion so 
serious a delay of proper repose. To- 
be kept up for hours, after the family 
were in bed, by stupid pamphlets, was 
Hot very likely* There must be some 
deeper cause: something was to be. 
done which could be done only while ; 
the household slept; and the probabi¬ 
lity that Mrs. Tilney yet lived, shut up 
for causes unknown, and receiving 
from the pitiless hands of her husband 
a nightly supply of coarse food, was 

the 
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the conclusion which necessarily fol¬ 
lowed. Shocking as was the idea, it* 
was at least better than a death un¬ 
fairly hastened, as, in the njj^trntT" 
course of things, she must erelong be 
Released. The suddenness of her re¬ 
puted illness; the absence of her 
daughter, and probably of her other 
children, at the time-—all favoured the 
supposition of her imprisonment.—Its 
origin—-jealousy perhaps, or wanton 
cruelty—was yet to be unravelled. 

Tn revolving these matters, while 
she undressed, it* suddenly struck her 
as not unlikely, that she might that* 
morning have passed near the very spot 
of this unfortunate woman’s confine¬ 
ment—might have been within a few 
paces of the cell in which she lan¬ 
guished out her days; for what part of 

the 
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tTie Abbey could be more fitted for 
Hie purpose than that which yet bore r 
the traces of monastic division? In 
the high-arched passage, paved with 
stone, whfeh already she had trodden 
with peculiar *awe, she well remem¬ 
bered the doors of which the General: • 

* 

had given no account. To what might 
not those doors lead? In support of r 
the plausibility of; this conjecture, it 
further occurred to her, that the for¬ 
bidden gallery, in which lay the apart- $ 
ments of the unfortunate Mrs. Tilney, 
must be, as certainly as her memory 
could guide her, exactly over this sus¬ 
pected range of cells, and the stair¬ 
case by the side of those apartments SfV 

i 

which she had caught a transient 
glimpse, comniunicating. by some se¬ 
cret means with those cells, might well 

have 
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have favoured the barbarous proceed- . 

' t 

ings of her husband. Down that stair¬ 
case she had perhaps been conveyed in 
a state of well-prepared insensibility^* 
Catherine sometimes stated at the 
boldness of her own 1 surmises, and 
sometimes hoped or feared that she 
had gone too far; but they were sup¬ 
ported by such appearances as made 
their dismissal impossible. 

The side of the quadrangle, in which 
•he supposed the guilty scene to be 
acting, being, according to her belief, 
just opposite her own, it struck her 
that, if judiciously watched, some igLys 
of light from the General’s lamp might 
glimmer through the lower windows, 
as he passed to the prison of his wife; 
and, twice before she stepped into bed, 
•he stole gently from her room to the 

corresponding 
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corresponding window in the gallery, 
to see if it appeared; but all abroad' 
was dark, and it must yet be too early. 
The various ascending noises con¬ 
vinced her that the servants must still 
« 

be up. Till midnight, she supposed it 
would be in vain to watch; but then, 
when the clock had struck twelve, and 
all was quiet, she would, if not quite 
appalled by darkness, steal out and 
look once more. The clock struck 
twelve—and Catherine had been half 
an hour asleep. 


ClIAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 

r 

The next day afforded no opportunity 
for the, proposed examination of the 
mysterious apartments. It was Sun¬ 
day,^ and the whole time between 
morning and afternoon service was 
required by the General in exercise 
abroad or eating cold meat at home; 
.and great as was Catherine’s curiosity^ 

her courage was not equal to a wish of 

,f ; 

exploring them after dinner, either by 
the fading light of the sky between 
six and seven o’clock, or by the yet 
.more partial though stronger illumina¬ 
tion of a treacherous lamp. The day 
was unmarked therefore by any thing 
to merest her imagination beyond the 

sight 
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bight of a very elegant monument to 
the memory of Mrs. Tilney, which im¬ 
mediately fronted the family pew. 
By that her eye was instantly caught 
and long retained; and the perusal of 
the highly-strained epitaph, in which 
every virtue was ascribed to her by 
the inconsolable husband, who must 
have been in some way or other her 

*■ i » 

destroyer, affected her even to tears. 

That the General, having erected 
such a monument, should be able to 
face it, was not perhaps very strange, 
and yet that he could ; sit so boldly 
collected within its view, maintain so 

* i 

elevated an air, look so fearlessly 

I 4 k k 

around, nay, that he should even enter 

* r 

the church, seemed wonderful to Ca- 
therine. Not however that many in- - 
stances of beings equally hardened in 

guilt 
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guilt might not be produced. She 
could remember dozens who had per* 
severed in every possible vice, going 

on from crime to crime, murdering 

« 

whomsoever they’chose, without any 
feeling of humanity or remorse; till a 
violent death or a religious retirement 
closed their black career. The erec¬ 
tion of the monument itself could not 

i 

in the smallest degree affect her doubts 
of Mrs. Tilney’s actual decease. Were 
she even to descend into the family 
vault where her ashes were supposed 
to slumber, were she to behold the „ 
coffin in which they were said to be 
enclosed—what could it avail in such 
a case? Catherine had read too much 
hot to be perfectly aware of the ease 
with which a waxen figure might be 

• intro- 
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introduced, and a supposititious fu¬ 
neral carried on. 

The succeeding morning promised 

something better. The General’s early 

walk, ill-timed as it was in every other 

* 

view, was favourable here; and when 
she knew him to be out of the house, 
she directly probosed to Miss Tilney 
the accomplishment of her promise. 
Eleanor was ready to oblige her; and 
Catherine reminding her as they went 
of another promise, their-first visit in * 
consequence was ,to the portrait in her 
bed-chamber. It represented a veiy 
lovely woman, with a mild and pensive 
countenance, justifying, so far, the 
expectations of its new observer ; but 
they were not in every respect answer¬ 
ed; for Catherine had depended upon 

meeting 
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meeting with features, air, complexion 
that should be the veiy counterpart, 
the very image, if not of Henry’s, of 
Eleanor’s;—the only portraits of which 
she had been in the habit of thinking, 
bearing always an equal resemblance 
of mother and child. A face once 

taken was taken for generations. But 

/ 

here she was obliged to look and con¬ 
sider and study for a likeness. She 
contemplated it, however, in spite of 
..this drawbapk, with much emotion; 
and, but for vsf yet stronger interest, 
would have left it unwillingly. 

Her agitation as they entered the 
great gallery was too much for any 

V. 

endeavour at discourse; she could only 
look at her companion. Eleanor’s 
countenance was dejected, yet sedate; 
and its jomposure spoke her enured to 

all 
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all the gloomy objects to which they 
were advancing. Again she passed 
through the folding-doors, again her 
hand was upon the important lock, 
and Catherine, hardly able to breathe, 

, was turning to close the former with 
fearful caution S when th$ figure/the 
dreaded figure df the General himself 
at the further enchof the gallery, stood 
before her! The name of “ Eleanor® 
at file same moment, in his loudest 
tone, resounded thro^glfcthe building/" 
giving to his daughter\the first inti¬ 
mation of his presence; and to Cathe* 
line terror upon terror. An attempt 
at concealment had been her first in* 
stinctive movement on perceiving hiiti, 
yet she could scarcely hope to have 
escaped his eye; and when her friend, 
who with an apologizing look darted 
vox., h. i hastily 
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hastily by her, had joined and disap¬ 
peared with him, she tan for safety to 
her own 100m, and, locking herself in, 
believed that she should never have 
coutage to go down again. She le- 
mained there at least an houi, in the 
gieatest agitation, deeply commiseiat- 
ing the state of her jft 001 fiiend, and 
expecting a summons herself from the 
angry General to attend him in his 
own apaitment. fiTo summons ? 
"ty<*r arrhed*; and* at last, on seeing 
a carriage dth's up to the Abbey, she 
Was emboldened to descend and mee^. 
him under the protection of visitors. 
The hr eakfaat-r ooi» w as gay with com¬ 
pany; and she was named tp them 
by the General, as the fiiend of his 
daughter, in a complirftentary style, 
Which so well concealed his resentful 
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ire, as to make her feel secure at least 
of life for the present. And Eleanor* 
with a command of countenance which 
{lid honour to her concern for his cha- 
lactei, taking an early occasion of 
saying to her, *“ My father only wanted 
me to answer w, note,’’ she began to 
hope that she rad either been unseeh 
by the Generator that from some 
consideration of policy she should be 
allowed to suppose herself so. Upon 
tins trust she dareX ft tiU . t o-remain in, 
his presence, after tjre^company left 
them, and nothing occurred to dis¬ 
turb it. 

In the course of tliis morning’s ra- 
flections, she came to a resolution of 
making her next attempt on the for¬ 
bidden door alone. It would be much 
better in every respect that Eleanor 

J 2 should 
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should know nothing of the matter. 
To involve her in the danger of a 
second detection, to court her into* an 
apartment which must wring her heart, 
could not be the office of a friend. 
The Generars utmost ahger could not 
he to herself what it flight be to a 
daughter; and, besiddb, she thought 
the examination itself would be more 
satisfactory if macWwithout any com¬ 
panion. It would be impossible to 
«agpl ain^fa^EJ^anoi^tnc suspicions, from 
which the oth $ had, in all likelihood, 
been hitherto happily exempt; nor 
could she therefore, in her presence, 
search for those proofs of the Generars 
cruelty," which however they might 
yet have escaped discovery, she felt 
confident of somewhere drawing forth, 
in the shape of some fragmented jour¬ 
nal; 
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nal, continued to the last gasp. Of 
the way to the apartment she was now 
perfectly mistress; and as she wished 
to get it over before Henry’s return, 


who was expected on the morrow* 
there was no time to be lost. The day 
was bright, h«r courage high; at four 
o’clock, the si n was now two hours 


above the horizon* and it would be 


only her retiring to dress half an hour 
earlier than usual! 


It was done; apd Catheiine found 
herself alone in the^fiery^BeftJWtlie 
clocks had ceased to stnke. It was no 


time for thought; she hurried on, 
slipped with the least possible noise 
through the folding doors, and with¬ 
out stopping to look or breathe, rush- 
ed forward to the one in question. 
The lock yielded to her hand, and, 

1 3 luckily,' 
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luckily, with no sullen sound that 
could alarm a human being. On tip* 
toe she entered ; the room was before 
her; but if'was some minutes before 
she could advance another step. She 
beheld what fixed her tof the spot and 
agitated every featured—She saw a 
large, well-proportioned) apartment, an 
handsome dimity bed/hrranged as un¬ 
occupied with an hoJsemaid’s care, a 
bright Bath stove, pn&hogany ward¬ 
robes and neatly-pjpnted chairs, on 
Whi'cii’ tire watn^beaitts of a western 
feun gaily poured through two sash 
windows! Catherine had expected 
to have her feelings worked, and work- 
ed’they were. Astonishment and doubt 
first seized them; and a shortly suc¬ 
ceeding ray of common sense added 
tome bitter emotions of shame. She 

could 
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could not be mistaken as to the room; 
but how grossly mistaken in every 
thing else!—in Miss Tilney’s meaning, 
in her own calculation! This apart¬ 
ment, to which she had given a date 
so ancient, a position so awful, proved 
to be one end\of what the General’s 
father had built. Thefe wejre two 
other doors in the chamber, leading 
probably into dressing-closets; but 
she had no inclination to open either. 
Would the veil ini which Mrs, Tilney 
had last walked, oV$~#fe vbftWhe^ifi 

A 

which* she had last read,'‘remain to tell 
what nothing else was allowed to 
whisper? $To: whatever might have 
been the General’s crimes, he had cer* 
tainly too much wit to let them sue 
for detection. She was sick of explor¬ 
ing, and desired but to be safe in her 

14 own 
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own room, with her own heart only 
privy to its folly ; and she was on the 
point of retreating as softly as she 
had entered, when the sound of foot¬ 
steps, she could hardly tell where, 
made her pause and tremble. To be 
found there, even by a/servant, would 
.be unpleasant; but Uy the General, 
(and he seemed always at hand when 
least wanted,) much worse!—She lis¬ 
tened—.the sound fhad ceased; and 
resolving not to lose a -ftioment, she 
j fttawd t hfdugk-yriM closed the door. 
At that instant a door. underneath 
was hastily opened; Some one seemed* 
with swift steps to ascend the stairs, 
by the head of which she had yet to 
pass before she could gain the gallery. 
She had no power to move. With a 
feeling of terror, not very, definable, 

til 

she 
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she fixed her eyes on the staircase, 
and in a few moments it gave Henry 
to her view. “ Mr. Tifriey!” she ex* 
claimed in a voice of more than com¬ 
mon astonishment. He looked asto¬ 
nished too. “ Good God!” she coh^ 

\ 

tinued, not attending to his address, 
“ how came you here ?—how came you 
up that staircase 

“ How came I»up that staircase P* 
he replied, greatly Surprized* “Because 
it is my nearest \Vay froim the staple- 
yard to my own chamber j and-wily 
should I not come up it?” 

Catherine recollected herself, blush¬ 
ed deeply, and could say < no * more; 
He seemed to be' looking ip her coun? 
tenance for thatexplanation which her 
lips did not afford. She moved on 
towards the gallery*/ i- And may I 

x 5 not, 
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not, in my turn,” said he, as he pushed 
back the folding doors, “ ask how you 
came here?—‘This passage is at least as 
extraoidin&ry a road from die break- 
fasfc-pailour to your apartment, as that 
staiicase can be fiom the stables to 
mine/’ / 

“ I have been," said Catherine, look¬ 
ing down, “ to see your mother’s 
room.” ) 

“ My mother’s room!—Is there any 
thing extraordinary* to be seen theie?” 
' Nw *"NoTnothing at all,—I thought 
you did not mean to come back till 
to-moirow. 

“ I did not expect to be able to re¬ 
turn sooner, when I went away; but 
three hours ago I had the pleasure of 
i finding nothing to* detain me.—Yoh 
lotijc pale;—-I ai% afraid I alarmed you 
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by running so fast up those stairs. 
Perhaps you did not know—- you were 
not aware pf their leading from the 
offices in common use?” * 

“ No, I was not.—You have had a 
very fine day, for your ride.” 

“ Very;—and does Eleanor leave 
you to find your way into all the 
rooms in the house by yourself?” 

“ Oh! no; she shewed me over 
the greatest part on Saturday—and 
we were coming here tx> these rooms— 
but only—(dropping her voice)—your 
father was with us.” 

“ And that prevented you f said 
Henry, earnestly regarding her.— 
“ Have you looked into all the rooms 
in that passage ?” 

“ No, I only wanted to se£~— Is 
notit very-latte? I jwj£t go^nd dress.” 

1 6 «*It 
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“ It is only a quarter past four, 
(shewing his watch) and you are not 
now in Bath. No theatre, no rooms 
to prepare for. Half an hour at North- 
anger must be enough.” 

She could not contradict it, and 
therefore suffered herself to be de¬ 
tained, though her dread of further 
questions made her* for the first time 
in their acquaintance, wish to leave 
him. They walked slowly up the gal- 
* lery. “ Have you had any letter from 
Path since I saw you ?” 

“ No, and I am very much sur¬ 
prized. Isabella promised so faithfully 
to write directly.” 

u Promised so faithfully!—A faith¬ 
ful promise!—That puzzles me.—I 
have heard of a ^ faithful performance. 
But# faithful propiise^-the fidelity of 

pro- 
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promising! It is a power little worth 
knowing however, since it can deceive 
and pain you. My mother’s room is 
very commodious, is it not? Large 
and cheerful-looking, and the dressing 
closets so wejl disposed 1 It always 

strikes me as the most comfortable 

* 

apartment in the house, and I rather 
wonder that Eleanor should not take it 
for her own. She sent you to look at 
it, I suppose?” 

“ No.” 


“ It has been your own doing en» 
tirely?”—Catherine said nothing— 


After a short silence, during which he 
had closely observed her, he added, “ As' 


there is nothing in the room in itself 

to raise curiosity, this must have pro* 

< < > 

ceeged from a sentiment of respect for 
'my mother’s character,' as described by 

Eleanor, 
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Eleanor, which does honour to her 
memory. The world, I believe, never 
saw a better woman. But it is not 
often that virtue can boast an inteiest 
such as this. The domestic, unpie- 
tending meiits of a , person never 
known, do not often cieate that kind 
of fervent, veneiating tenderness which 
would prompt a visit like yours. Elea¬ 
nor, I suppose, has talked of her a 
great deal 

“ Yes, a gieat deal. That is—no, 
not much, but what she did say, was 
very interesting. Her .dying so sud¬ 
denly,” (slowly, and with hesitation it 
was spoken,) “ and you—none of you 
being at home—and your father, I 
thought—perhaps had not been very 
fond of hei.” 

if And fiom these circumstances,’' 
t he 
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he replied, (his quick eye fixed on 
her’s,) " you infer perhaps the proba¬ 
bility of some negligence—some—(in¬ 
voluntarily .she shook heir Head)-—or it 
may be—of something still less par¬ 
donable.” She raised her eyes towatds 

* 

him more fully than she had ever done 
before. “ My mother’s illness/' he 
continued, “ the seizure which ended 
in her death was sudden. The malady 
itself, one from which she had often 
suffered, a bilious fever—its cause there¬ 
fore constitutional. On the third day, 
in short as soon as she could be prevailed 
on, a physician attended her, a very 

fF 

respectable man, and one in whom she 
had always placed great confidence. 

Upon his opinion of' her danger, two 

* 

ojjiirs were called in the next day, and 
remained in almost constant attend- 


ance 
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ance for four-and-twenty hours. Oti 
the fifth day she died. During the 
progress of her disorder, Frederick 
and I (we were both at home) saw her 
repeatedly ; and from our own obser¬ 
vation can bear witness to her having 
received every possible attention which 
could spring from the affection of those 
about, her, or which her situation in 
life could command. Poor Eleanor 
was absent, and at such a distance as 

t * 

to return only to see her mother in her 
coffin.” 

“ But your father,” said Catherine^ 
“ was he afflicted ?” 

“ For a time, greatly so. You have 
erred in supposing him not attached 
to her. He loVed her, I am persuaded, 
as well as it was possible for him to— 
W«? have not all,, you know, the same 

tender- 
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tenderness of disposition—and I wit! 
not pretend to say that while she lived, 
she might not often have 'had much 
to bear, but though his temper injured 
her, his judgment never did. His 
value of her Was sincere; and, if not 
permanently, he was truly afflicted by 
her death.” ! * 1 * 

“ I am very glad of it,” said Cathe¬ 
rine, “ it would have been very shock-' 
ing t- - 

“ If I understand yoii rightly, you 
had formed a surmise of such horror 

as I have hardly words to-Dear 

Miss Morland, consider die dreadful 
nature of the suspicions you have en¬ 
tertained. What have you been judg¬ 
ing from? Remeinbet the ‘country 
an/Pthe age in whi6h*We livfe.' Re¬ 
member that We iVe^S^lish, that we 

are 
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V * 

are Christians. Consult your own 
understanding, your own sense of the 
probable, your v own observation of 
what is passing around you—Does 
our education prepare us for such 
atrocities? Do our laws connive at 

i 

them ? Could;; they he perpetrated 
without being known, in a country 
like this, where social and literary in- 

j * 

tercourse is on such a footing ; where 
every man is surrounded by a neigh¬ 
bourhood of voluntary spies, and where 
roads and newspaper^ lay every thing 


open? Dearest Miss Morland, what 

ideas have you. .been admitting ?” 

» ♦ * * 

They had reached the end of the 

i 

gallery; and with tears of shame she 

**_ -i , 

ran off to her 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X. 

* _ 


The visions of romance were over. 
Catherine was Completely awakened; 
Henry’s address, short aS; it had been, 
had more thoroughly (Opened her eyes 
to the extravagance dfher late fancies 
than all their Several disappointments 
had done. Most grievously was she 
humbled, ^lost bitterly did she'cry*. 
It was not only with herself that she 
was sunk—but with Henry. Her 
folly, which flow seemed even crimi¬ 


nal, was all exposed to him, and he 
mttstdeispise her for ever. The liberty 
which her imagination had dared to 

take “With the charadter of his father, 

•• „ ' 

could he ever forgive-it? The' ab¬ 


surdity 
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surdity of her curiosity and her fears, 
could they ever be forgotten? She 
hated herself more than she could ex¬ 
press. He had—she thought he had, 
once or twice before this fatal morn¬ 
ing, shewn something like affection 
for her.—But now—in short, she made 
v herself as miserable as possible for 
about half an hour, went down when 
the clock struck five, with a broken 
heart, and could scarcely give an 
intelligible answer to Eleanor’s in¬ 
quiry, if she was well. The for¬ 
midable Henry soon followed her mto 
the room, and the only difference in 
his behaviour to her, was that he . paid 
her lather more, attention than usual. 
Catherine had never wanted comfort 
.more, and he looked as if hs.was 
aware of it. , 

s' 


The 
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Tlt^ evening wore away with no 

abatement of this soothing politeness ; 

and her spirits were gradually raised 

to a modest tranquillity. She did not 

learn either to forget or defend the 

past; but she learned to hope that it 

■ 

would never transpire farther, and that 
it might not cost her Henry s entire 
regard. Her thoughts being still 
chiefly fixed on ^hat she had with 
such causeless terror felt and done, 
nothing could shortly be clearer, than 
that it had been all a voluntary, self- 
created delusion, each trifling circum¬ 
stance receiving importance from an 
imagination resolved on alarm, and 
fevery thing forced to bend to one pur¬ 
pose by a mind which, before she en- 
teretMhe Abbey, had been craving to 

be frightened. She remembered with 

* r 

what 
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what feelings she had prepared for a 
knowledge of Northanger. She saw 
that the. infatuation had been created, 
the mischief settled long before her 
quitting Bath, and it seemed as if the 
whole might be traced‘to the influence 
of that sort of reading which she had 
"there indulged. 

Charming as were all Mrs. Itadcliffe g 
works, and charming even as were 
the works of all her imitators, it was 
not in them perhaps that human na¬ 
ture, at least in the midland counties 
of England; was to be looked for. Of 

t 

the Alps and Pyrenees, with their pine 

forests and their vices, they might 

< 

give a faithful delineation; and Italy, 
Switzerland, and $je South of France, 

r 

might be as fruitful in horrors as-iliey 

M « 

were there represented, Catherine 

dared 
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dared not doubt beyond her own 

countVy, and even of that, if hard 

pressed, woul(\have yielded the north- 

' • 

ern and western extremities. But in 
the central part of England there was 
surely some security for the existence 
even pf a wife not beloved, in the laws 
of the land, and the .manners of the 
age. Murder was not tolerated, ser¬ 
vants were not slaves, and neither 

£ 

poison nor sleeping potions to be pro¬ 
cured, like rhubarb, from every drug¬ 
gist. Among the Alps and Pyrenees, 
perhaps, there were no mixed cha¬ 
racters. There, such as were not as 
spotless as an angel, might have the: 
dispositions of a fiend. But in Eng¬ 
land it was not so; among the English, 
she believed, in their hearts and habits, 
there was a general though unequal 

mixture 
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» 


mixture of good and bad. Upoi? this. 
conviction, she would not be sufprized 
if even in Henry and Eleanor Tilney, 
some slight imperfection* might here¬ 
after appear; and upon this conviction 

she need not fear to acTtnowledge some 
% 

actual specks in the character of their 
father, who, though cleared from the 
grossly injurious suspicions which she 
must ever blush to have entertained, 
she did believe, upon serious consider¬ 
ation, to be not perfectly amiable. 

Her mind made up on these se¬ 
veral points, and her resolution formed* 
of always judging and acting in future 
with the greatest good sense, she had 
nothing to do but to forgive herself 
and be happier than ever; and the 

lenient hand of time did much for her 

« 

by insensible ...gradations in the course 

of 
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of mother day. Henry’s astonishing 
generosity and nobleness of conduct, 
in never alluaing in the slightest way 
to what had passed, was of the greatest 

assistance to her; and sooner than she 

% 

could have supposed it^jossiblc in the 
beginning of her distress, her spirits 
became absolutely comfortable, and 
capable, as heretofore, of continual 
improvement by any thing he said. 
There were still some subjects indeed, 
under which she believed they must 
always tremble;—the mention of a 
chest or a cabinet, for instance—and 

she did not love the sight of japan in, 

« , 

any shape: but even she could allow, 
that an occasional memento of past 
folly, however painful, might not be 
without use. 

The anxieties of common life began 


VOL. II. 


K 


soon 
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soon to succeed to the alarms of ronujicc. 

i 

Her desire of hearing from Isabella 
grew every day greater, johe was. quite 
impatient to know how the Bath world 
went on, and how the Rooms were 
attended ; and especially was she 
anxious to be assured of Isabella’s hav¬ 
ing matched some fine netting-cotton, 
on which she had left her intent; and 
of her continuing on the best terms 
with James. Her only dependence for 
information of any kind was on Isa¬ 
bella. James had protested against 

* 

writing to her till his return to Oxford f 
and Mrs. Allen had given her no hopes 

$ 

of a letter till she had got back to 
Fullerton.—But Isabella had promised 
and promised again; and when she 
promised a thing, sh§ ,was so scru¬ 
pulous in performing it! this made it 
so particularly strange! 


For 
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For nine successive mornings, Ca¬ 
therine wandered over*the repetition 
of a disappointment, which each morn¬ 
ing becamfe more severe; but, on the 
tenth, when she entered the breakfast- 
room, her first object was a letter, held 
out by Henry’s willing hand. She 
thanked him as heartily jp; if he had 
written it himself. “ Tis only from 
James, however,” as she looked at the 
direction. She opened it; it was from 
Oxford ; and to this purpose:— 

“ Dear Catherine, 

“ Though, God knows, with 
little inclination for writing, I think 
it my duty to tell you, that every thing 
is at an end between Miss Thorpe and 
me.—I left her. and Bath yesterday, 
never to see either again. I shall not 

k 2 enter 
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enter into particulars, they would only 
pain you more. You wil], soorf hear 
enough from another quarter to know 
where lies the blame; and 'I hope will 
acquit your brother of every thing but 
the folly of too easily thinking his af¬ 
fection returned. Thank God! I am 
undeceive<yn time! But it is a heavy 
blow !—After my father’s consent had 
been so kindly given*—but no more of 
this. She has made me miserable lor 
ever! Let me soon hear from you, 
deaf Catherine; you are my only friend; 
your love I do build upon. I wish 
your visit at Northanger may be over* 
before Captain Tilney makes his en¬ 
gagement known, or you will be un¬ 
comfortably circumstanced. — Poor 
Thorpe is in town: I dread the sight 
of him ; his honest heart would feel so 

much. 
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much. J have written to him and my 
father^ Kp duplicity hurts me more 
than alH- tifk the very last, if I rea- 

V 

soned with her, she declared herself 
as much attached to me as ever, and 
laughed at my fears. I am ashamed to 
think how long I bore with it; but if 
ever man had reason to believe himself 
loved, I was that man. I cannot un¬ 
derstand even now what she would be 
at, for there could be no need of my be¬ 
ing played off to make her secure of 
Tilney. We parted at last by mutual 
consent—happy for me had we never 
met! I can never expect to know 
such another woman! Dearest Cathe¬ 
rine, beware how you give your heart. 

“ Believe me,” &c. 

* 

« 

•l 

Catherine had not read .three lines 

k 3 before 
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I 

before her sudden change of* counte¬ 
nance, and short exclamations of sor¬ 
rowing wonder, declared //ier be re- 

r 

ceiving unpleasant news; And Henry, 
earnestly watching her through the 
whole letter, saw plainly that it ended 
no better than it began. He was pre¬ 
vented, however, from even looking 
his surprize by his father’s entrance. 
They went to breakfast directly; but 
Catherine could hardly eat any thing. 
Tears filled her eyes, and even ran 
down her checks as she sat. The let¬ 
ter was one moment in her hand, then 
in her lap, and then in her pocket f 
and she looked as if she knew. not 
what she did. The General, between 
his cocoa and his newspaper, had luck¬ 
ily no leisure for noticing her; but to 
die other two her distress was equally 

visible. 
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visible. YAs soon as she dared leave 
the table s\\e hurried away to her own, 
room; but the house-maids were busy 
in it, and she was obliged to come 
down again. She turned into the 
drawing-room for privacy, but Henry 
and Eleanor had likewise retreated 
thither, and were at that moment deep 
in consultation about her. She drew 
back, trying to beg their pardon, but 
was, with gentle violence, forced to 
return; and the others withdrew, after 
Eleanor had affectionately expressed 
a wish of being of use or comfort to& 
her. 

After half an hour’s free indulgence 
of grief and reflection, Catherine felt 
equal to encountering her friends; but 
whether she should make her distress 
known to them was another consider- 

k 4 ation.. 
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ation. Perhaps, if paiticulu Iy qu«x 
tioned, she might just givc/in idea- 
just distantly hint at it—but more. 

To expose a friend, such a filcnd as Isa¬ 
bella had been to her—and then their 
own brother so closely' concerned in 
it!—She believed she must wave the 
subject altogether. Henry and Elea¬ 
nor were by themselves in the break- 
fast-room ; and each, as she entered it, 
looked at her anxiously. Catherine 
took her place at the table, and, after 
a short silence, Eleanor said, “ No bad 
news from Fullerton, I hope? Mr. 
and Mrs. Morland—your brothers and 
sisters—I hope they are none of them 
ill?" 

“ No, I thank you,” (sighing as she 
spoke,) “ they are all very well. - My 
letter was from my brother at Oxford." 

Nothing 
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' Nothing further was said for a few 
minutes; v o,nd then speaking through 
her tear?, she added, “ I do not think 
I shall ever* wish for a letter again 5” 

“ 1 am sorry,” said Henry, closing 
the book he'had just opened; “ if I 
had suspected the letter of containing 
any thing unwelcome, I should have 
given it with very different feelings.”, 
“ It contained something worse than 
any body could suppose!—Poor Janies 
is so unhappy!—You will soon know 
why.” 

“ To liave so kind-hearted, so affec¬ 
tionate a sister,” replied Henry, warm¬ 
ly, “ must be a comfort to him under 
any distress.” 

“ I have one favour to beg,” said 
Catherine, shortly afterwards, in an 
agitated manner, “ that, if your bro- 

k 5 ther 
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thcr should be coming here, \you wlTi 
give me notice of it, thatr 1 may go 
away.” 

“ Our brother!—Frederick!” 

"Yes; I am sure I should be very 
sorry to leave you so soon, but some¬ 
thing lias happened that would make it 
very dreadful for me to be in the same 
house with Captain Tihley.” 

Eleanor’s work was suspended while 
she ga zed with increasing astonishment; 
but Henry began to suspect the truth, 
and something, in which Miss Thorpe’s 
name was included, passed his lips. 

“ How quick you are!” cried Cathe¬ 
rine : " you have guessed it, I declare! 
—And yet, when we talked about it in 
Bath, you little thought of its ending 
so. Isabella—no wonder now 1 have 

4 

» - V 

not heard from her—Isabella has de¬ 
serted 
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serted ii*-y brother, and is to marry 
your’s! Could you have believed there 
had been such inconstancy and fickle¬ 
ness, and every thing that is bad in the 
world ?” 

% 

“ I hope, so far as concerns my 
brother, you are misinformed. I hope 
he has not had any material share 
in bringing on Mr. JVlorland’s disap¬ 
pointment. His marrying Miss Thorpe 
is not probable. I think you must be 
deceived so far. I am very sorry for Mr. 
Morland—sorry that any one you love 
should be unhappy; but my surprize 
would be greater at Fredericks marry¬ 
ing hei\ than at any other part of the 
story.” 

“ It is very true, however; you shall 

•r 

read* James’s letter yourself.—Stay-- 

there is one part-” recollecting 

with a blush the last line. 

k 6 


" Will 
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“ Will you take the trouble of read¬ 
ing to us the passages which concern 
my brother?” 

c 

“ No, read it yourself,” cried Cathe¬ 
rine, whose second thoughts were 
clearer. “ I do not know what I was 
thinking of,” (blushing again that she 
had blushed before ,)—“ James only 
means to give me good advice.” 

He gladly received the letter ; and, 
having read it through, with close at¬ 
tention, returned it saying, “ Well, 
if it is to be so, I can only say 
that I am sorry for it. Frederick will 
not be the first man who has chosen a 
wife with less sense than his family ex¬ 
pected. I do not envy his situation, 
either as a lover ora som” 

. Miss Tilney, at Catherine’s invita¬ 
tion, now read the letter likewise; and, 
ha vings expressed also her concern and 

surprize. 
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surprize,V began to inquire into Miss 
Thorpe’s connexions and fortune* 

“ Her mother is a very good sort of 
woman,” was Catherine’s answer. 

“ What was her father ?” 

H A lawyer, I believe,—They live at 
Putney,” 

u Are they a wealthy family ?” 

“ No, not very. I do not believe 
Isabella has any fortune at all: but 
that will not signify in your family.— 
Your father is so very liberal! He told 
me the other day, that he only valued 
money as it allowed him to promote 

the happiness of his children.” The 

* 

brother and sister looked at each other. 
“ But,” said Eleanor, after a short 
pause, “ would it be to promote his 
happiness, to enable him to marry such 
a girl?-t-She must be an unprincipled 

one, 
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one, or she could not have d$ed your 
brother so,—And how strange an infa¬ 
tuation on Frederick’s side! A girl 

* 

who, before his eyes, is violating an 
engagement voluntarily entered into 
with another man! Is not it incon- 
ceivable, Henry r Frederick too, who 
always wore his heart so proudly 1 who 
found no woman good enough to be 
loved!” 

“ That is the most unpromising cir¬ 
cumstance, the strongest presumption 
against him. When I think of his 
past declarations, I give him up.— 
Moreover, I have too good an opinion 
of Miss Thorpe’s prudence, to suppose 
that she would part with one gentleman 
before the other was secured. It is all 
Over ytrith Frederick indeed! He* is a 
deceased man—defunct in understand¬ 
ing- 
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ing. Prepare for your sister-in-law, 
Eleanor, and such a sister-in-law as 
you must delight in!—Open, candid, 
Artless guileless, with affections strong 
but simple,^ forming no pretensions, 
and knowing no djsguise.” 

■V 

“ Such a sister-in-law, Henry, I 
should delight in,” said Eleanor, with 
a smile. 

" But perhaps,” observed Catherine, 

u though she has behaved so ill by our 

( \ 

family, she may behave better by your’s. 
Now she has really got the man she 
likes, she may be constant.” 

“ Indeed I am afraid she will,” re¬ 
plied Henry; “ I am afraid she will be 
very constant, unless a baronet should 
come in her way; that is Fredericks 
only chaAce.—1 will get the Bath .pa¬ 
per, and look over the arrivals.” 


“ You 
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f< You think it is all for ambition 


then ?—And, upon my word, there are 
some things that seem very like it. I 


cannot forget, 
knew what my' 


that, when she first 
father would cro for 


them, she seemed quite disappointed 


that it was not more. I never was so 


deceived in any one’s character in my 
life before. 5 ’ 


u Among all the great variety that 

j 

you.have known and studied.” 

“ My own disappointment and loss 
in her is very great; but, as for poor 

James, I suppose he will hardly ever 

% 

recover it.” 


“ Your brother is certainly very 
much to be pitied at present; but we 
must not, in our concern for his suffer¬ 
ings, undervalue your’s. You feel, I 
suppose, that, in losing Isabella, you 

lose 
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lose half yourself: you feel a void in 
your heart which nothing else can oc¬ 
cupy, Society is becoming irksome; 
and as for the amusements in which * 
you were wont to share at Bath, the 
very idea of them without her is ab¬ 
horrent. You would not, for instance, 
now go to a ball for the world. You 
feel that you have no longer any friend 
to whom you can speak with unre¬ 
serve ; on whose regard you can place 
dependence; or whose counsel, in any 
difficulty, you could rely on. You feel 
all this ?* 

% 

“ No,” said Catherine, after a few 
moments’ reflection, “ I do not—ought 
I? To^ay the truth, though I am 
hurt and grieved, that I cannot still 
love her, that I am never to hear from 
her, perhaps never to see her again, I. 

do 
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do not feel so very, very much afflicted 
as one would have thought.” 

“ You feel, as you always do, what 
is most to the credit of human nature. 
—Such feelings ought to be investi¬ 
gated, that they may know themselves.” 

Catherine, by some chance or other, 
found her spirits so very much relieved 
by this conversation, that she could 
not regret her being led on, though so 
unaccountably, to mention the circum¬ 
stance which had produced it. 


CHAP- 
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CHARTER XI. 

■ 

From this time, the subject was fre¬ 
quently canvassed i?y the three young 
people; and Catherine found, with 
some surprize, that her two young 
friends were perfectly agreed in con¬ 
sidering Isabella's want of consequence; 
and fortune as likely to throw great 
difficulties in the way of her marrying 
their brother. Their persuasion that 
the General would, upon this ground 
alone, independent of the objection 
that might be raised against her cha-* 
racter, <^pose the connexion, turned 
her feelings moreover with some alarm 
towards herself She was as insignifi¬ 
cant, and perhaps as portionless a& 

Isabella 
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Isabella; and if the heir of the Tilney 
property had not grandeur and wealth 

enough in himself, at what point of 

* 

interest were the demands of his 
younger brother to rest? The very 
painful reflections tQ which this thought 
led, could only be dispersed by a de¬ 
pendence on the effect of that parti¬ 
cular partiality, which, as she was 
given to understand by his words as 
well as his actions, she had froih the 
first been so fortunate as to excite in 
the General; and by a recollection of 
some most generous and disinterested 
sentiments on the subject of money, 
which she had more than once heard 
him utter, and which tempted her to 
think his disposition. in such matters 
misunderstood by his children. 

They were so fully convinced, how¬ 


ever. 
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ever, that their brother would not have 

m 

the courage to apply in person for his 
father's consent, and so repeatedly as- 

k 

sured her that he had never in his 
life been less likely to come to North- 
anger than at the-present time, that 
she suffered her mind.to be at ease as 
to the necessity of any sudden removal 
of her own. But as it was not to be 
supposed that Captain Tilney, when¬ 
ever he made his application, would 
give his father any just idea of Isa¬ 
bella’^ conduct, it occurred to her as 
highly expedient that Henry should 
lay the whole business before liim as 
it really was, enabling the General by 
that means to form a cool and impar¬ 
tial opinion, and prepare his objections 
on a fairer ground than inequality of 
situations. Sh6 proposed it to him ac¬ 
cordingly ; 
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cordingly; but he did not catch at the 
measuie so eageily as she had expect¬ 
ed. “ No,” said he, “ iny father’s 

• 

hands need not be strengthened, and 
Frederick’s confession of folly need 
not be forestalled He must tell his 
own story.” 

“ But he will tell only half of it.” 

“A quaiter would be enough.” 

A day or two passed away and 
brought no tidings of Captain Tilney. 
His brother and sister knew not what 
to think. Sometimes it appeared to 
them as if his silence would be the 
natural result of the suspected En¬ 
gagement, and at others that it was 
wholly incompatible with it. The 
General, meanwhile, though offended 
every morning by Frederick’s lemiss- 
ness in writing, was free from any 

teal 
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Teal anxiety about him; and had no 
more pressing solicitude than that of 
making Miss Morland’s time at North- 
anger pass -pleasantly. He often ex¬ 
pressed his uneasiness on this head, 
feared the samdness of every day’s 
society and employments would dis¬ 
gust her with the place, wished the 
Lady Frasers had been in the country, 
talked every now and then of having 
a large party to dinner, and once or 
twice began even to calculate the 
number of young dancing people in 
the neighbourhood, But then it was 
such a dead time of year, no wild-fowl, 
no game, and the Lady Frasers were 
not In the country;’’ And it all ended,. 
at last, in his telling Henry one morn¬ 
ing, that when hi next went to Wood- 
ston, they would take him by surprize 

there 
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there some day or other, and eat their 
mutton with him. Henry was greatly 

honoured and very happy, and Cathe- 

■» 

rine was quite delighted with the 
scheme. “ And when do you think, 
sir, I may look forv/ard to this plea¬ 
sure ?—I must be at Woodston on 
Monday to attend the parish meeting, 
and shall probably be obliged to stay 
two or three days.” 

“ Well, well, we will take our chance 

- ( 

some one of those days. There is no 
need to fix. You are not to put your¬ 
self at all out of your way. Whatever 
you may happen to have in the hous^ 
will be enough. I think I can answer 

. 1 <4 

for the young ladies making allowance 
for a bachelor’s table.. Let me see; 

Monday will be a busy day with you, 

^' 

&we will hot come on Monday; and 

Tuesday 
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Tuesday will be ~a busy one with me.' 

I expect my surveyor from Brockham 

with his report in the morning; and 

afterwards I cannot in decency fail 

attending the cl^b. I really could not 

face my acquaintance if I staid away 

now; for, as I am known to be in the 

country, it would l)e taken exceedingly 

amiss; and it is a rule with me, Miss 

Morland, never to give offence to any 

of my neighbours, if a small sacrifice 

of time and attention can prevent i£ 

They are a set of very worthy men. 

They have half a buck from North- 

* 

anger twice a year; and I dine with 

j 

them whenever I can. Tuesday, there¬ 
fore, we may say is out of the ques- 

4, _ * ( 

tion. But on Wednesday, I think, 
Henry, you may expect us ; and we 
shall be with you early, that we may 
vox,, ii. l have 
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have time to look about us. Two hours 
and three quarters will carry us to 
Woodston, I suppose; we shall be in 
the carriage by ten; so, about a quar¬ 
ter before one on Wednesday, you may 
look for us.” 

A ball itself could not have been 
more welcome to Catherine than this 
little excursion, so strong was her 
desire to be acquainted with Wood¬ 
ston; and her heart was still bounding 
with joy, when Henry, about an hour 
afterwards, came booted and great 
coated into the room where she and 
Eleanor were sitting, and said, “ I am- 
come, young ladies, in % very moraliz- 

1 * t 

i 4 1 1 

ing strain, to observe that our pleasures 
in this world are always to be paid for, 
and that we often purchase them at a 

■* r 

great disadvantage, giving ready-mo- 

. nied 
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nied actual happiness for a draft on 
the future, that may not be honoured 
Witness myself, at this present hour. 
Because I am to hope for the satisfac* 


tion of seeing^ you at Woodston on 
Wednesday, w$ich bad weather, or 


twenty other causes may prevent, I 
must go away directly, two days be* 


fore I intended it.” 


“ Go away!” said Catherine, with a 
very long face; “and why?” 

u Why!—How can you ask the ques¬ 
tion?—Because no time is to be lost in 


frightening my old housekeeper out of 
her wits,—because I must go and pre¬ 
pare a dinner for you to be sure.” 

“ Oh! not seriously !'* \ 

“ Aye, and sadly too—for I had 
mucirratker stay.” 

r - . , 

“ But how can you think of such a 

L S thing, 
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thing, after what the General said? 
when he so particularly desired you 
not to give yourself any trouble, be¬ 
cause any thing would do.” 1 

Henry only smiled. “ I am sure it 
is quite unnecessary upon your sisters 
account and mine. You must know 
it to be so; and the General made 
such a point of your providing nothing 
extraordinary:—besides, if he had not 
said half so much as he did, he has al¬ 
ways such an excellent dinner at home, 
that sitting down to a middling one 

i y / 

for one day could not signify.” 

“ 1 wish I could reason like you, for 
his sake and my own. Good bye. As 
to-morrow is Sunday, Eleanor, 1 shall 

* . v « 

not Tetum.” 

He'went; andj it being at any time 

; ’ ‘ 11 '' ' 

a much simpler operation to Catherine 

to 
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. • t 

to doubt her own judgment'' than 

< 

Henry’s, she was very soon obliged to 
give him credit for being right, how¬ 
ever disagreeable to her his going. 
But the inexorability of the General’s 
conduct dwelt much on her thoughts* 
That he was very particular in his 
eating, she had, by her own unassisted 
observation, already discovered; but 
why he should say one thing so posi¬ 
tively, and mean another all the while, 
was most unaccountable! How were 

people, at that rate, to be understood? 

* * » 

Who but Henry could have been aware 

* * * ' t 

of what his father was at ? 

From Saturday to Wednesday, how- 

* • V’ * 

ever, they were now to be without 

Henry. This was the sad finale of 

* . * 

every reflection:—and CaptainTilney’s 

1 ^ )• *. R * 

letter would certainly come in his ab- 

l 3 , sence; 
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settee; and Wednesday she was very 
sure would be wet. The past, present, 
and future, were all equally in gloom* 

r 

Her brother so unhappy, and her loss in 
Isabella so great; and^Jvleanor’s spirits 
always affected by Henry’s absence! 

** t 

What was there to interest or amuse 
her? She was tired of the woods and 
the shrubberies—always so smooth and 
so dry; and the Abbey in itself was no 
more to her now than any other house. 
The painful remembrance of the folly 
it had helped to nourish. and perfect, 
was the only emotion which coqjd 
spring from a .consideration of the 

building. What a revolution in her 

' * , „ ' * ** 

ideas l she, who had so longed to be 

4 / , 

mi an abbey! Now, there was nothing 
*o charming to her imagination as the 
unpretending comfort of a well-con¬ 
nected 
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nectccl Parsonage, something like Ful¬ 
lerton, but better: Fullerton had its 
faults, but Woods ton probably had 
none.-—If* Wednesday should ever 
come! 

It did come, and exactly when it 

r 

might be reasonably looked for. It 
came—it was fine—and Catherine trod 
on air* By ten o’clock, the cliaise-and- 
four conveyed the two from the Abbey; 
and, after an agreeable drive of almost 
twenty miles, they entered Woodston, 
a large and populous village, in a si¬ 
tuation not unpleasant. Catherine was 
ashamed to say how pretty she thought 
it, as the General seemed to think an 
apology necessary for the flatness of 
the country, and the' size of the vil¬ 
lage ; but iii her heart she preferred it 

_ ' m V 1 i ' Vi* 

to any place she had ever been at, and 

i • _ 

l 4 looked 
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looked with great admiration at every 

neat house above the rank of a cottage, 

and at all the little chandlers shops 

which they passed. At the further 

end of the village, and tolerably dis- 

t 

engaged from the rest of it, stood the 

i 

Parsonage, a new-built substantial stone 
house, with its semi-circular sweep and 
green gates; and, as they drove up to 
the door, Henry, with the friends of 
his solitude, a large Newfoundland 
puppy and two or three terriers, was 
Teady to receive and make much oft 
them. 

% 

Catherine’s mind was too full, as 
she entered the house, for her either to 

l 

observe or to say a.great deal; and, till, 
called on by. the Genera) for her opi- 
nion of it, she had very little idea of 
the room in which she was sitting. 

Upon 
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Upon looking round it theji, she per¬ 
ceived in a moment that it was the 
most comfortable room in the world; 
but she was too guarded to say so, and 
the coldness of her praise disappointed 
him. 

“ We are not calling it a good house,” 
said he.—“ We are not comparing it 
with Fullerton and Northanger—We 
are considering it as a mere Par¬ 
sonage, 6mall and confined, we allow, 
but decent perhaps, and habitable; and 
altogether not inferior to the gene¬ 


rality ;—or, in other words, I believe 

* 

there are feW : country parsonages in 

h 4 }| t 

England half so good. It may admit 

of improvement, however. Far’be' it' 

' ; _ (r t 

from me t6 i&y otherwise; and any 
thing in reason—a bow thrown out, 
perhaps—though,' between ourselves/ 

15 if 
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if there is one thing more than another 
my aversion, it is a patched-on bow.” 

Catherine did not hear enough of 
this speech to understand or be pained 
by it; and other subjects being stu¬ 
diously brought forward and supported 
by Henry, at the same time that a tray 
full of refreshments was introduced by 
his servant, the General was shortly 
restored to his complacency, and Ca¬ 
therine to all her usual ease of spirits. 

The room in question was of a commo¬ 
dious, well-proportioned size, and hand¬ 
somely fitted up as a dining parlour; 
and on their quitting it to walk round 
the grounds, she was shewnj first into 
a smaller apartment, belonging pecu¬ 
liarly to the master of the house, and 
made unusually tidy on the occasion; 

s 

cold'ttfterwards into what was to be the 

drawing- 
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drawing-room, with the appearance of 
which, though unfurnished, Catherine v 
was delighted enough even to satisfy 
the General^ It was a prettily-shaped 
room, the windpws reaching to the 
ground, and the.view from them plea¬ 
sant; though only over green meadows; 
and she expressed, her admiration at 
•the moment with all the honest sim¬ 
plicity with which she felt it7 “ Oh! 
why do not you fit up. this room, Mr. 
Tilney ? What a pity not to have it 
fitted up! It is the prettiest room I 

t 

ever saw;—it is the prettiest room in 
the world!” * - - • , 

. •• i 

“ I trust,” said the ^General, with a. 
most satisfied, smiled* that it will very 
Speedily be furnished: it waits only 
for a’kdy’s t^sfe!” t . , , , 

“ Well, if it was my house, |,sho„uld r 

l 6 


never 
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never sit any where else. Oh! what a 
sweet little cottage there is among the 
trees—apple trees too! It is the pret¬ 
tiest cottage!”— r 

“You like it—you approve it as an 
object;—it is enough. f Heniy, remem¬ 
ber that Robinson is spoken to about 
it. The cottage remains.” 

Such a compliment recalled all Ca¬ 
therine’s consciousness, and silenced 
her directly; and, though pointedly 
applied to by the General for her choice 
of the prevailing colour of the paper 
and hangings, nothing like an opinion 
on the subject .could be drawn from 
her. The influence of fresh objects 
and fresh air, however, was of great 
use in dissipating these embarrassing 
associations; and, having reached the 
ornamental part of the premises, con¬ 
sisting 
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listing of a walk round two sides of a 

meadow, on whicn Henry’s genius had 

* 

begun to act about half a year ago, 
she was sufficiently recovered to think 
it prettier t\an any pleasure-ground 
she had ever bpen in before, though 
there was not a shrub in it higher than 
the green bench in the corner. 

A saunter into other meadows, and 
through part of the village, with a visit 
to the stables to examine some im¬ 
provements, and a charming game of 
play with a litter of puppies just able 
to roll about, brought them to four 
o’clock, when Catherine scarcely 
thought it cquld be three. At four 
they were to dine, and at six* to set off 

on their return. Never had-any day 

\ 

passed so quickly! 1 


She 
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She could not but observe that the 

■r 

abundance of the dinner did not seem 
to create the smallest astonishment in 

the General; nay, that he was even 

\ 

looking at the side-table, for odd meat 
which was not there,. His son and 
daughter’s observations were of a "dif¬ 
ferent kind. They had seldom seen 
him eat so heartily at any table but his 
own; and never before known him so 
little disconcerted by the melted but¬ 
ter’s being oiled. 

At six o’clock, the General having 
taken his coffee, the carriage again r<£ 
ceived them; and so gratifying had 
been the tenor of his conduct through¬ 
out the whole visit, so well assured 
was her mind on the subject of his 
expectations, that,, could she have felt 

r 

equally 
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equally confident of the wishes of his 
son, Catherine would have quitted 
Woodston with little anxiety as to die 
IIow or the When she might return 
to it. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XII. 

t 

I 

The next morning brought the fol¬ 
lowing very unexpected letter from 
Isabella:— 

% 

*• 

* 

Bath , April -■■■ 

My dearest Catherine, 

I received your two kind 
letters with the greatest delight, and 
have a.thousand apologies to make for 
not answering them sooner; I “really* 
am quite a$haitled of my idleness; but 
in this horrid place one can find, time 
for nothing. I have, had'my pen in 
my hand to begiim^’letter to you al- 

f r 11 * 

most evtJry day since you left Bath, 
butohave always beeti 'prevented by 


some 
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some silly trifler or other. Pray write 
to me soon, and direct to my own 

home. Thank God! we leave tins 

, « • 

vile place to-morrow. Since you went 
away, I have ’had no pleasure in it— 
the .dust is beyqnd any thing; and. 
every body one cares for is gone. I 
believe if I could see you I should not 
mind the rest, for' you are dearer to 
me than any body can conceive. I am 
quite uneasy about your dear brother, 
not having heard from him since he 
went to Oxford; and am fearful of 
some misunderstanding. Your kind 
offices will set all right:—lie -is the 
only man I. ever did or could love, and 
I trust you will convince him of it, 
The spring fashions are partly down; 
and the hats the most frightful you 
can imagine. I hope you spend your 

time 
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time pleasantly, but am afraid you. 
never think of me. I will not say all 
that I could of the family you are 
with, because I would not be ungene¬ 
rous, or set you against those you es¬ 
teem ; but it is very difficult to know 
whom to trust, and young men never 
know their minds two days together. 
I rejoice to say, that the young man 
whom, of all others, I particularly abhor, 
has left Bath. You will know, from 
this description, I must mean Captain 
Tilney, who, as you may remember, 
was amazingly disposed to follow and 
tease me, before you went away. Af^ 
terwards he got worse, and became 
quite my shadow. . Many girls might 
have been tak^n in, for never were 
such attentions; but I knew the fickle 
sex too well. He went away to- his 

regiment 
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regiment two days ago, and 1 trust I 
shall never be plagued with him again. 
He is the greatest coxcomb I ever 

saw, and amazingly disagreeable. The 

\ ' 

last two days *he was always by the 
side of Charlotte Davis: I pitied his 

m 

taste, but took no notice of him. The 
last time we met was in Bath-street, 
and I turned directly into a shop that 
he might not speak to me;—I would 
not even look at him. He went into 
the Pump-room afterwards; but I 
would hot have followed him for all 

■s 

the world. Such a contrast between 

* r 

him and your brother!—pray send me 
some news of the latter—I am quite 
unhappy about him, he seemed so un¬ 
comfortable when he went away, with 
a cold, or something that affected his 
spirits. I would write to him myself, 

but 
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but have mislaid his direction; and, as 

I hinted above, am afraid he took 

* 

something in my conduct amiss. Pray 

explain every thing to his satisfaction; 

or, if he still harbours any doubt, a line 

from himself to me, or a call at Putney 

% 

when next in town y might set all to 
rights. I have not been to the Rooms 
this age, nor to the Play, except going 
in last night with the Hodges’s, for a 
frolic, at half-price: they t teased me 
into it; and I was determined they 
should hot say I shut myself up be¬ 
cause Tilney was gone. We happeqpd 
to sit by the Mitchells, and they pre¬ 
tended to be quite surprized to see me 
out. I knew their spite:—atone time 
they could not be civil to me, but now 

j 1 

they are all friendship; but I am not 
such a fool as to bo taken in by them. 

, You 
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You know I have a pretty good spirit 
of my own. Anne Mitchell had tried 
to put on a turban like mine, as I wore 
it the week before at the Concert, but 
made wretched work of it—it hap¬ 
pened to become my odd face I be*- 

lieve, -at least Tilney told me so at the; 

* 

time, and said every eye was upon me; 

but he is the last man whose word I 

\ 

■» 

would take. I wear nothing but pur¬ 
ple now: I know I look hideous in it, 
but no matter—it is your dear bro¬ 
ther’s favourite colour. Lose no time, 

* * ~ * 

my dearest, sweetest Catherine,in 

writing to him and to me, 

■* * « 

Who ever am, &c. 

Such a strain of shallow artifice could 

not impose even upon Catherine. - Its 

inconsistencies, contradictions, and 

¥ 

falsehood, 
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falsehood, struck her from the veiy. 
first. She was ashamed of Isabella, 
and ashamed of having ever loved her. 
Her professions of attachment were 
now as disgusting as h$r excuses were 
empty, and her demands impudent. 
“ Write to James on her behalf !-» -No, 
James should never hear Isabella’s name 
mentioned by her again.” 

On Henry’s arrival from Woodston f 
she made known to him and Eleanor 
their brother’s safety, congratulating 
them with sincerity on it, and reading 
aloud the most material passages of 
her letter with strong indignatioh. 

When she had finished it,—“ So much 

% 

for Isabella,” she cried, “ and for all 
our intimacy! She must think me 

an idiot, or she could not have written 

> 

so; but perhaps this has served to 

make 
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make her character better known to 
me than mine is to her. I see what 
she has been about. She is a vain 
coquette, and her tricks have not an¬ 
swered. I do not believe she had ever 
any regard either for James or for me, 
and T wish I had never known her.” 

“ It will soon be as if you never 
had,” said Henry. 

V ^ 

“ There is but one thing that I can- 

¥ 

not understand. I see that she has had 
designs on Captain Tilney, which have 
not succeeded; but I do not under¬ 
stand what Captain Tilney has beeft 

about all this time. Why should he 

» 

pay her such attentions as to make her 
quarrel With my brother, and then fly 
off himself?” ‘ 

“ I have very little to say for Frede¬ 
rick’s 
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rick’s motives, such as I believe them 
to have been. He has his vanities as 
well as Miss Thorpe, and the chief 
difference is, that, having a stronger 
head, they have not yet injured him¬ 
self. ' If the effect of his behaviour 
does not justify him with you, we had 
better not seek after the cause.” 

“ Then you do not suppose he ever 
really cared about her?” 

.,“1 am persuaded that he never did.” 
“ And only made believe to do so 
for mischief’s sake?” 

Henry bowed his assent • 

“ Well, then, I must say that I do 
not like him at all. Though it has 
turned out so well for us, I do not like 
him at alii As it happens, there is no 
great harm done, because I do not 

think 
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• think Isabella has any heart to lose. 

But, suppose he had made her very 
much in love with him? ,, 

“ But wc must first suppose Isabella 
to have had a heart to lose,—conse¬ 
quently to have been a very different 
creafure; and, in that case, she would 
have met with very different treat- 
ment.” 

“It is very right that you should 
stand by your brother.” 

“And if you would stand by yours, 
you would not be much distressed by 
the disappointment of Miss Thorpe. 
But your mind is warped by an innate 
principle of general integrity, and 
therefore not accessible to the cool 
reasonings of family partiality, or a 
desire of revenge.” 

vol. ii. m Catherine 
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Catherine was complimented out of 
further bitterness. Fiedcrick could not 
be unpardonably guilty, while Henry 
made himself so agieeable. She re¬ 
solved on not answciing Isabella’s let¬ 
ter: and tried to think no more of it. 

* C 


a 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Soon after this, the General found 
himself’obliged, to go to London for 
a-*\Veck; and he deft Northanger 
"earnestly regretting that any neces¬ 
sity should rob him even for an 
hour of Miss Morland’s company, .and 
anxiously recommending the study of 
her comfort and amusement to his 
children as their chief object in his 
absence. His departure gave Cathe¬ 
rine the first experimental conviction 
that a loss may be sometimes again. 
The happiness with which their time 
now passed, every employment volun¬ 
tary,’ every laugh indulged, eveiy 
meal a scene of ease and good-humour, 

m 2 walk- 
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walking where they liked and when 
they liked, their hours, pleasures and 
fatigues at their own command, made 
her thoroughly sensible of the restraint 
which the General’s presence had im¬ 
posed, and most thankfully feel their 
present release from it. Such ease and 
such delights made her love the place 
and the people more and more every 
day ; and had it not been for a dread 
of its soon becoming expedient to 
leave the one, and an apprehension of 
not being equally beloved by the 
other, she would at each moment 
of each day have been perfectly 
happy; but she was now in the fourth 
week of her visit; before the General 
came home, the fourth week would 
be turned, and perhaps it might seem 
an intrusion if she staid much longer. 

This 
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This was a painful consideration when¬ 
ever it occurred; and eager to get rid 
of such a weight on her mind, she 
very soon resolved to speak to Eleanor 
about it at once, propose going away, 
aW be guided in her conduct by the 
ibi&ner in which her . proposal might 
ife taken. 

Aware that if she gave herself much 
time, she might feel it difficult to 
bring forward so unpleasant a sub¬ 
ject, she took the first opportunity of 
being suddenly alone with Eleanor, 
and of Eleanors being in the middle 
of a speech about something very dif¬ 
ferent, to start forth her obligation 
of going away very soon. Eleanor 
looked and declared herself much 
concerned. She had “ hoped for the 
pleasure of her company for a much 

m 3 longer 
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longer time—had been misled (perhaps 
by her wishes) to suppose that a much 
longer visit had been promised—and 
could not but think that if Mr. and 
Mrs. Morland were aware of the plea¬ 
sure it was to her to have her there* 

* * t 

, ( 

they would be too generous to hakten 
her return.”—Catherine explained.— 

4 

“ Oh! as to that , papa and mamma 
were in no hurry at all. As long as 
she was happy, they would always be 
satisfied.” 

“ Then why, might she ask, in such 
a hurry herself to leave them ?” 

“ Oil! because she had been there 
so long.” 

“ Nay, if you can use such a word, 
I can urge ypu no. farther. If you 
think it long—” 

“ Oh! no, I do not indeed. For 

my 
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my own pleasure, I could stay with 
you as long again.”—And it was di¬ 
rectly settled that, till she had, her 
leaving them was not even to be 
thought of. In having this cause of 
uneasiness so pleasantly removed, the 
<(We of the other was likewise weak¬ 
ened. The kindness, the earnestness 
of Eleanor’s manner in pressing her to 
stay, and Henry’s gratified look on 
being told that her stay was deter¬ 
mined, were such sweet proofs of her 
importance with them, as left her only 
just so much solicitude as the human 
mind can never do comfortably with¬ 
out. She did—-almost always—believe 
that Henry' loved her, and quite al¬ 
ways that his father and sister loved 
and ’ even wished her to belong to 
them; and believing so far, her doubts 

m 4 and 
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and anxieties were merely sportive 
irritations. 

Henry was not able to obey his 
father’s injunction of remaining wholly 
at North anger in attendance on the 
ladies, during his absence in London; 
the engagements of his curate at Wt&ul 
ston obliging him to leave them d>i 
Saturday for a couple of nights. His 
loss was not now what it had been 
while the General was at home; it 
lessened their gaiety, but did not ruin 
their comfort; and the two girls agree¬ 
ing in occupation, and improving in 
intimacy, found themselves so well- 
sufficient for the time to themselves, 
that it was eleven o’clock, rather a 
late hour at the : Abbey, before they 
quitted the supper-room on the day of 
Henry’s departure. They had just 

reached 
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reached the head of the stairs, when it, 
seemed, as far as the thickness of the 
ivalls would allow them to judge, that a 
carriage was driving up to the door, 
and the next moment confirmed .the 
jtflea by the loud noise of the house- 
raft. After the first perturbation of 
-surprize had passed away, in a “ Good 
Heaven! what can be the matter ?” it 


was quickly decided by Eleanor to be 
her eldest brother, whose arrival was 
often as sudden, if not quite so un¬ 
seasonable, and accordingly she hur¬ 
ried down to welcome him. 


Catherine walked on to her cliam- 

* 

ber, making up her mind as well as 
she could, to a further acquaintance 
with Captain Tilney, and comforting 
herself under the unpleasant impres¬ 
sion his conduct had given her, and 

>x 5 the 
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and the persuasion of his being by far 
too fine a gentleman to approve of her, 
that at least they should not meet 
under such circumstances as would 
make their meeting materially painfuj 
She trusted he would^ never speak cp’ 
Miss Thorpe ; and indeed, as he rnw, 
by this time be ashamed of the part he 
had acted, there could be no danger 
of it ; and as long as all mention of 
Bath scenes were avoided, she thought 
she could behave to him very civilly. 
In such considerations time passed 

away, and it was certainly in his 

» * 

favour that Eleanor should be so glad 
to see him, and have so much to 
say, for half an hour was almost gone 
since his arrival, and Eleanor did not 
come up. \ 

At that moment Catherine thought 

she 
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she heard her step in the gallery, and 
listened for its continuance; but all 


Ivas silent. Scarcely, however, had 
Jshe convicted her fancy of error, when 
the noise of something moving close to 
mer door made her start; it seemed as if 
$o»ie one was touching the very door- 
jtvay—and in another moment a slight 
motion of the lock proved that some 
hand must be on it. She trembled a 


little at the idea of any one’s approach¬ 
ing so cautiously; but resolving not 
to be again overcome by trivial ap¬ 
pearances of alarm, or misled by a 
raised imagination, she stepped quietly 
forward, and opened the door. Elea¬ 
nor, and only Eleanor, stood there. 
Catherine’s spirits ■'however were tran¬ 
quillized but for an instant, for Elea¬ 
nor’s cheeks were pale, and her man- 

m 6 ner 
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nor greatly agitated. Though evi¬ 
dently intending to come in, it seemed 

an efloit to enter the room, and a stiff 

r 

gi eater to speak when there. Cathet 
rinc, supposing some uneasiness oi* 
•Captain Tilney’s account, could onw 
exptC’S her concern 'by silent atteik, 
tion; obliged her to be seated, rubbed 
her tern pies with lavender-water, and 
hung over her with affectionate soli¬ 


citude. “ My dear Catherine, you 
must not—you must not indeed—” 
w ere Eleanor s fust connected words, 
“ I am quite well. This kindness 
distracts me—I cannot bear it—I come 
to you on such an errand !” 

“ Errand!—to me!” 

44 How shall I tell you !—Oh! how 
* shall I tell you !” 

A new idea now darted into Cathe¬ 


rine’s 
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line's mind, and turning as pale as her 
friend, she exclaimed, “ Tis a mes¬ 
senger from Woodston!” 
i “ You are mistaken, indeed,” re- 
Aumed Eieanor, looking at her most 
^ompassionately—“ it is no one from 
\lkYoodston. It*' is my father himself,” 
^iler voice faltered, and her eyes were 
turned to the ground as she mentioned 
his name. Iiis unlooked-for return 
was enough in itself to make Cathe¬ 
rine's heart sink, and for. a few mo¬ 
ments she hardly supposed there were 
any thing worse to be told. She said 
nothing; and Eleanor endeavouring 

i 

to collect herself and speak with firm¬ 
ness, but with eyes still cast down, 
soon went on. “ You are tbo good, I 
am sure, to think the worse of me for 
the part I am obliged to perform. I 

am 
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am indeed a most unwilling messenger. 
After what has so lately passed, so 
lately been settled between us—liowfy 
joyfully, how thankfully on my side!—jj 
as to your continuing here as I hopeA 
for many, many weeks longer, ho\y 
can I tell you that' your kindnes 
is not to be accepted—and that thc^ 
happiness your company has hitherto 

given us is to be repaid by-but I 

must not trust myself with words. 
My 1 dear Catherine, we are to part. 
My father has recollected an engage¬ 
ment that takes out whole family 
away on Monday. We are going to 
Lord Longtown’s, near Hereford, for 
a fortnight. Explanation and apology 
are equally impossible. I cannot at* 
tempt either.” 

“ My dear Eleanor,” cried Cathe¬ 


rine, 
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line, suppressing her feelings as well 
as she could, “ do not be so distressed. 


• 1 

second engagement must give way 
4o a first. I am very, very sorry we 
\ re to part—so soon, and so suddenly 
$oo; but I am not offended, indeed I 
'S'm not. I cart finish my visit here 
•you know at any time; or I hope you 
will come to me. Can you, when you 
return from this lord’s, come to Ful¬ 


lerton?” 


“ It will not be in my power, Ca¬ 
therine.” ■ ’ 

“ Come when • you can, then.”— 
Eleanor made no answer; and Ca¬ 
therine’s thoughts recurring to some? 
thing more directly interesting, she 
added, thinking aloud, “ Monday—so 
soon as Monday;—and you all go. 

Well, I am certain of-1 shall be 

able 
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able to take leave however. I need 
not go till just before you do, you 

know. Do not be distressed, Eleanor, 

\ 

I can go on Monday very well. My 
father and mother’s having no notice 
of it is of very- little consequence* 
The General will send' a servant witft 
me, I dare say, half the way—and* 
then I shall soon be at Salisbury, 
and then I am only nine miles from 
home.” 

ct Ah, Catherine! were it settled 
so, it would* be somewhat less into¬ 
lerable, though in such common atten-* 
tions you would have received but 
half what you ought. But—liow can 
I tell you?—To-morrow morning is 
fixed for your leaving us, and not 
even the hour is left to your choice; 
the very carriage is ordered, and will 

be 
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be here at seven o’clock, and no ser¬ 
vant will be offered you.” 

3 Catherine sat down, breathless and 
speechless. tc I could hardly believe 
/my senses, when I heard it;—and no 
displeasure, no resentment that you 
Can feel at this moment, however 
justly great, can be more than I my¬ 
self -but I must not talk of what 

I felt. Oh! that I could suggest 
any thing in extenuation! Good 
God! what will your father and mo¬ 
ther say ! After courting you from 
the protection of real friends to this— 
almost double distance from your home, 
to have you driven out of the house, 
without the considerations even of de¬ 
cent civility !. Dear, dear Catherine, 
in being the bearer of such a message, 
I seem guilty myself of all its insult; 

yet, 
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yet, I trust you will acquit me, for 
you must have been long enough in 
this house to see that I am but a no¬ 
minal mistress of it, that my real 
power is nothing.” 

“ Have I offended the General?” 
said Catherine in a faltering voice. 
u Alas! for my feelings as a daughter, 
all that I know, all that I answer for 
is, that you can have given him no 
just cause of offence. He certainly is 
greatly, very greatly discomposed p I 
have seldom seen him more so. His 
temper is not happy, atid something 
has now occurred to ruffle it in an un¬ 
common degree; some disappointment, 
soMe vexation, which .just at this mo¬ 
ment seems 1 important j but which I 
Can hardly suppose you to have any 
concern in, for how is it possible?” 


It 
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It was with pain that Catherine 
qould speak at all; and it was only for 
Eleanor’s sake that she attempted it. 
“I am sure,” said she, “I am very sorry 
r if I have offended him. It was the last 
tiling I would willingly , have done. 
JUut do not be unhappy, Eleanor. An 
engagement you know must be kept. 
I am only sorry it was not recollected 
sooner, that ;I might have written 
home. But it is of very little con¬ 
sequence.” 

. " I hope, I earnestly hope that to 

your real safety it will be of none; but 

* 

to every thing' else it is of the greatest 
consequence>; to. comfort, appearance! 
propriety, to. your family^ to the world. 
Were your friend*, the, - .Allens,. still,,in 
Bath, you njight go to them with 
comparative'ease;; & few hours would 

take 
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take you there; but a journey of se¬ 
venty miles, to be taken post by yoij, 
at your age, alone, unattended!” 

“ Oh, the journey is nothing. Do 
not think about that. And if we ari^ 

to part, a few* hours sooner or latej*, 

» « 

you know, makes no difference. I can 
be ready by seven. Let me be called 
in time.” Eleanor saw that she wished 
to be alone; and believing it better 
for each that they should avoid any 
further conversation, now left her 
with “ I shall see you in the morning.” 

Catherine’s swelling heart' needed 
relief. In Eleanor’s ^presence friend¬ 
ship and pride had equally restrained 
her tears, but no sooner was she gone 
than they burst forth in torrents. 
Turned from the house* and in such 
a* way \ —Without* any * reason that 

could 
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could justify, any apology that could 
atone for the abruptness, the rudeness, 

j 

nay, the insolence of it. Henry at a 

distance—not able even to bid him 

farewell. Every hope, every expecta- 

• 

fion from him suspended, at least, and 
who could say how long?—Who could 
say when they might meet again 
And all this by such a man as General 
Tilney, so polite, so well-bred, and 
heretofore so particularly fond of her! 
It was as incomprehensible as it was 
mortifying and grievous. From what 
it could arise, and where it would end, 
were considerations of equal perplexity 
and alarm. The manner in which it 
- was done so grossly uncivil ^.hurrying 
her away without any reference to her 

f 

own convenience, or allowing her even 
the appearance of choice as to the time 

or 
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or mode of her travelling; of two 
days, the earliest fixed on, and of that 

r 

almost the earliest ho.ur, as if resolved 
to have her gone before he was stirring 

in the morning, that he might not be 

\ 

obliged evnn to see her. What could 
all this mean but an intentional affront^ 
By some means or other she mu$t 
have had the misfortune to offend him. 
Eleanor had wished to spare her from 
so painful a notion, but Catherine 
could not believe it possible that any 
injury or any misfortune could pro¬ 
voke such ill-will against a person notj 
connected, or, at lf&st, not siipposed to 
be connected with it. 

Heavily past the night. Sleep, or 
repose that deserved the name of sleep, 
was out of the question. That room, 
in frhich her disturbed imagination had 

tor- 
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tormented her on her first arrival, was 
again the scene of agitated spirits and 

i 

unquiet slumbers. Yet how different 
now the source of her inquietude from 
what it had been then—how mourn- 
l*ully superior in reality and substance! 
Her anxiety had foundation in fact, 
her fears in probability; and with a 
mind so occupied in the contemplation 
of actual and natural evil, the solitude 
of her situation, the darkness of her 
chamber, the antiquity of the build¬ 
ing were felt and considered without 
the smallest emotion; and though the 
wind was high, and often produced 
strange and sudden noises throughout 
the house, she heard it all as she lay 
awake, hour after hour, without cu- 
riosity or terror. 

Soon after six Eleanor entered her, 

room, 
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loom, eager to show attention or give 
assistance ulieie it was possible; but 
very little lemainccl to be done. Ca¬ 
therine had not loiteied; she was al¬ 
most dressed, and her packing almost 
finished. The possibility of spme con¬ 
ciliatory message fiom the General 
occuned to her as his daughter ap¬ 
pealed. What so natuial, as that 
anger should pass away and repent¬ 
ance succeed it ? and she only wanted 
to know how r far, after what had 
passed, an apology might properly be 
received by her. But the knowledge 
would have been useless here, it was 
not called foi; neither clemency noi 
dignity was put to the trial—Eleanor 
broughtno message. Very little passed 
between them on meeting; each found 
her greatest safety in silence, and few 

and 
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and trivial were the sentences ex? 
changed while they remained up stairs,- 
Catherine in busy agitation complet¬ 
ing her dress, and Eleanor with more 

good-will than experience intent upon 

• 

• filing the trunk. When every thing 
was done they left the room, Cathe¬ 
rine lingering only half a minute be- 

- „ * 

hind her friend to throw a parting 
glance on every well-known cherished 
object, and went down to the break¬ 
fast-parlour, where breakfast was pre- 

pared. She tried to eat, as well to 

» _ # 

save herself from tho pain of being 
urged, as to make her friend com¬ 
fortable; but she had no appetite, and 
could not swallow many mouthfuls, 

k ^ * | b 

The contrast between this and her last 

■> „ t \ - ■ 
breakfast in that rootn, gave her fresh 

.f' 

misery, and strengthened her distaste' 

v for 


VOL. II. 
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for every thing before her. It was not 
four-and-twcnty hours ago since they 

t r 

had met there to the same repast, but 
in circumstances how different! With 
what cheerful ease, what happy, though 
false security, had she then looked 
around her, enjoying every thing pre¬ 
sent, and fearing little in future, be¬ 
yond Henry’s going to Woodston for 
a day! : Happy, happy breakfast! for 
Henry had been there, Henry had sat 
by her and helped her. "These reflec¬ 
tions were long indulged undisturbed 
by any address from her companicm, 
who sat as deep in thought as herself; 
and the appparancf pf the Carriage was 
the first thihg tp startle and recall 
them to the present moment. Cathe¬ 
rine’s colour rose at the sight pf it; 

. . * ' ' ' i‘ 

and the indignity with- which she was 

* -treated 
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treated striking at that instant on her 
mind with peculiar force, made her for 
a short time sensible only of resent¬ 
ment. Eleanor seemed now impelled 
into resolution and speech. 

“ You must write to hue, Catherine," 
site cried, “ you must let the hear from 
you as soon as possible. Till I know 
you to be safe at home, I shall not 
have an hour’s comfort. For one letter, 
at all risks, all hazards, { must entreat. 
Let me have the satisfaction of know- 

ft- 

ing that you are safe at Fullerton, and 
have found your family well, and then, 

“ * A 

till I can ask-for your correspondence 
as I ougnt to do, I will 'not ea^ct 
more. Direct to me at Lord Long- 
town’s, and, I must ask it, under cOver 
to Alice”' 

“ No’, Eleanor, If you ard not allow-' 

n 2 ' ed 
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ed to receive a letter from me, I am 
sure I had better not write. There 
can be no doubt of my getting home 
safe.” 

Eleanor only replied, “ T cannot 
wonder at your feelings. I will not 
importune you. 1 will trust to your 
own kindness of heart when I am at a 
distance from you.” But this, with 
the look of sorrow accompanying it, 
was enough to melt Catherine’s pride 
in a moment, and she instantly said, 
<c 01i, Eleanor, I will write to you 
indeed.” 1 

There was yet another point which 
Miss Tthtey was anxious<- to 5 'settle, 
though sonsewhat embarrassed in Speak¬ 
ing of. tit had occurred to her, that 
after so long art absJMbe frdm home, 
Catherine might not be provided with 

'money 
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money enough for the expenses of her 
journey, and, upon suggesting it .to 
her with most affectionate offers of. 
accommodation, it proved to be exactly 
-the case. Catherine had never thought 
> on the subject till that moment; but, > 
upon examining her purse, was con- 

* 

vinced that but for this kindness of 
her friend, .^)e flight have been turned , 
from the l$ua$ wjthont even tlie means 
of getting home; and* the distress in 
winch she must have been thereby 
involved filling the minds of both, 
scarcely anofhfjj; -w$rd was said by 
either duijng the time .of their remain-; 
ing together. ,3b?rt> -however, was 
that time. The carriage .was sbon ant- 
nounced to he y; and Catherine, 
instantly fisipg, a long, and affectionate. 

I 

embrace., supplied the place of lan- 

M S guage 
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gunge in bidding each oilier adieu; 
and, as they entered the hall, unable 
to leave the house without some men¬ 
tion of one whose name had not yet 
been spoken by either, she paused a 

moment, and with quivering lips just . 
> 

made it intelligible that she left “ her 
kind ltmcmbrance for her absent 
friend.” But -with this approach to 
his name ended all possibility of re* 
Straining her feelingsj and, hiding her 
,1‘ace as well as slic could with .her 
handkerchief,, sh? parted, across the 
.hall, jumped into th$,cltyis^ and in 
. moment was driven fropa the door. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Catherine was too wretched to be 

» 

feaiful. The journey in itself had no 
terrors for bet; and she began it with¬ 
out either dreading itsiengfh, or feel¬ 
ing its solitariness. Leaning back in 
one corner of the Carriage, in a violent 
burst of tears, she was conveyed some 
miles beyond’the walls of the Abbey 
before she* raised her head; and the 
highest point df ground within the 
park was ali^dst closed from her view 
before she was capable of turning her 
eyes towards it. Unfortunately, the 
road she now travelled was the same 
which only ten days ago she had so 
happily passed along in going to and 

"N 4 from 
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t'rom'Woodston; and, for fourteen miles, 
every bitter feeling was rendered more 
severe by the review of objects on 
which she had first looked under im¬ 
pressions so different Every mile, as 
it brought her nearer Woodston, added 
to her sufferings, and when within the 
distance of five, she passed the turning 
which led to it, and thought of Henry> 
so near, yet so unconscious, her grief 
and agitation were excessive. 

The day which she had spent at that 
place had been one of the happiest of 
her life. It was there, it Was on that 
day that the General had made use of 
such expressions with vegard to Henry 
and herself, had so spoken and so 
looked as to give her the most positive 
conviction of his actually wishing their 
marriage. Yes, only ten-days ago 

had 
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had he elated her by his pointed re- 
gard-'-had he even confused her bjr 
his too significant reference! And 
now—what had she done, or what had 
she omitted to do, to merit such a 
change? 

The only offence against him of 
which she- bould accuse h&rself, had 
been such as was scarcely possible to 
reach his knowledge. Henry and her 
own heart only/ were privjy' to the 
shocking .suspicions which she* had so 
idly entertainedand equally Safe did 
she believe her secret with each. De¬ 
signedly,, at least* a Henry/ could not 
have betrayed her* If, indeed, by any 1 
strange, mischance ’ Ids Father should* 
have gained intelligence of what she 
had dared to think and look ‘for, of 
her causeless fancies and injurious 

n 5 exami- 
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examinations, she could not wonder at 
any degree of his indignation. If 
aware of her having viewed him as a. 
murderer, she could not wonder at his 
even turning her from his house. But 
a justification so full of torture to her- ' 
self, she trusted would not be in his 
power. v 

Anxious as were all her conjectures 
on this point, it was npt, however, the 
one on which she dwelt most. There 
was a thought yet nearer, a more pre¬ 
vailing, more impetuous concern. 
How Henry would • think, and feel, 
and look, when he retfirnad <oa the 
morrow to Northanger and heard of 
her being gone, was a question of force 
and interest to rise over every other, 
to he never ceasing, alternately irri¬ 
tating and toothing; it sometimes 

suggested 
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suggested the dread of his calm ac* 
quiescence, and at others was answered 
by the sweetest confidence in his regret 
and resentment. To the General, of 
course, he would not dare to speak; 
but to Eleanoi—what might he not 
say to Eleanor about 4ier p 

In this unceasing recurrence of 
doubts and inquiries, on any one article 
of which her mind* was incapable of 
more than momentary repose, the hours 
passed away, and her journey advanced 
much faster than she looked for. The 
pi easing anxieties of thought, which 
prevented bet ftom Noticing any thing 
before , her, when* ohce<’beyond the 
neighbourhood df *Woodston, saved her 
at the same time from watching her 
progress; and though no object the 
road could gggage a moment’s atten- 

n 6 tion, 
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fcion, she found no stage of it tedious. 
From this, she was pieseived too by 
another cause, by feeling no eagerness 
for her journey's, conclusion; for to 
return in such a manner to Fullerton 
was almost to destroy the pleasure of 
a meeting with those she loved best, 
even after an absemfe such as her’s— 
an eleven weeks absence. What bad 
she to say that would not humble her* 
self and pain her family; that would 
not increase her own grief by the con* 
fession of it, extend .an useless re* 
sentment, and perhaps __ .ipvojve the 
innocent with the gvjilty jp undistin¬ 
guishing ity-rwill ? couW mover do 
justice to Henry apd.f&teanor’s merit; 
she felt it too strongly for expression; 
and should a dislike be taken'against 
Should they be thought of un* 
L favourably, 
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favourably, on their father’s account, 
it would cut her to the heart. * 

With these feelings, she rather 
dreaded than sought for-the first view 
of that well-known spire which would 
’ announce herwithitt twenty miles of 
home. * Salisbury she tiad known to 

be heir point on leaving Northanger; 

% 

but after the first Stage she had been 
indebted to ‘the^dfitmasters for the 
names of the.'places Which wete then 
to conduct her to itso great had been 

' t , 

her ignorance of her 'route. ‘ She met 
with' fiothihg, sboWtever, to distress or 
frighted Her.'^Utor yoilth,‘'civil man- 
nets and liBerat jpay,' prbetfred 1 htr all 
the attention ihafctr tiaVeifer like lier- 
self could’re^iure f and stopping'only 
to change^horses, site travelled on for 
about eleven hburj without accident 


or 
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or alarm, and between six and seven 
o’clock in the evening found herself 
entering Fullerton. 

A heroine returning, at the close of 
her career, to her native village, in all 
the triumph of recovered reputation, 
and all the dignity of a countess, with 
a long train of noble relations in their 
several phaetons, and three waiting- 
maids in a travelling qhaise-and-four, 
behind her, is an event on which the 
pen of the contriver may well delight 
to dwell; it gives credit to every Con¬ 
clusion, and tl;e -author mutt share iu 

* 

the glory she so liberally bestows.— 

But my affahv is ,wdely. different; 1 

\ * * 

bring back my heroine fto/her home in 
solitude and disgraceand no sweet 
elation of spirits can lead me into mi¬ 
nuteness. A heroine in a hack post- 

chaise, 
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chaise, is such a blow upon sentiment, 
as no attempt at grandeur or pathos 
can withstand. Swiftly therefore shall 
her post-boy drive through the village, 
amid the gaze of, Sunday groups, and 
'speedy shall be her descent from it. 

fiat, whatever might be the distress 
of Catherine’s mind, as she thus ad¬ 
vanced towards thp Parsonage, and 
whatever the'humiliation of her bio¬ 
grapher in relating it, she was prepar¬ 
ing enjoyment of no every-day nature 
for those to whom she went; first, in 
the appearance of her carriage—and 
secondly,, in hcrsplf The)chaise-of a 
traveller being a rare right .in Palter^ 
ton, i'the whote/family were' imtae* 
diately at the window; and to have it 
stop at the sweep-gate was a pleasure 
to brighten every eye and occupy every 

fancy 
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fancy—a pleasure quite unlooked for 
by all but the two youngest children, 
a boy and gir^pf six and four years 
old, who expected a brother or sister 
in every carriage. Happy^he glance 
that |irsfc distinguished , Catherine 1— 
Happy the voice ^t^cialffied the 
discovery!—But whether such happi- 
nes? .the, lavtful property of 

Q eqrge pr, Harr^et,f pi»Jd newxf.be ex¬ 
actly understood . : :e ., rr. 

Her father, mother, Sarah,. .George, 
and Harriet, ral], assembled at thedoor, 
towelcojng hgr,,«i-- 
gerness, \yasa sight tpaw&ken.thft best 
feelings of t heartland in 

the, embrace ofeacb^af r she stepped* 
from the c^rrjagg, >she<|eund herself 
soothed beyond any thingjfchat she had 
believed possible. ,So surrounded,; so 

caressed, 

t j . • 
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caressed, she was even happy! In the 
joyfulness of family love every thing 
for a short time was subdued, and the 
pleasure of seeing her, leaVmg them at 
first little leisure for caftn curiosity, they 

m 

were all seated round the tea-table, 
which Mrs. Morland had hurried for 
the comfort of the poor traveller, whose 
pale aud jaded looks so6n caught her 
notice, before Utiy inquiry so direct as 
to demand a positive answer ty&s ad¬ 
dressed^ her. ' “ ’ 

Reluctantly, and “with much fiesitar 
tion, did she^tfsett begin what might per¬ 
haps, attheend ofhfc3fttehout,be termed 
by the Courtesy of her hearers, an ex¬ 
planation; hut sedrcely, within that 1 ' 
time, could they at all discover the 
cause, or collect the particulars of her 
sudden return. They 'were far from' 

being 
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* 

being, an irritable race; far from any 
quickness in catching, or bitterness jn 
resenting affronts.:—but here, when 
the. whole was unfolded, was an insult 
not to be overlooked, nor, for the first 
half hoirr, to be easily pardoned. With¬ 
out suffering any rbinaxft^Blann, in 
the. consideration of thfcii^ daughter^ 


long apd loneiyv journey? Mr. ami Mrs. 
Morland could .not;but. feeM that it 
might have been productive of much 
unpleasantness ; to her;, that It was 
what they, could .never, have volunta- 

“ t H i „ 


rily suffered; and tbit, in fotcin'g her* 

on such i a rm^aurev’iGeneral Tilney 

(• ' ' ^ -*■ 

had .apted neither honourably-inor feel- 
ingly^neither sU n ^i^ian nor as a 
parent. Why, he had .done, it, what 
could have provpkedhim tp such a 
breach of hospitality, and so, suddenly 


turned 
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turned all hist paitial regald for their 
daughter into actual ill-will, was a 
matter which they were at least as far 
liom divining as Catherine herself; 
•but it did ntat oppress them by any 
means so long; and, after‘a duecourse 
of useless iconjectuie, that, “ it was a 
strange business, and that he must be 
a v eiy stiange man," grewtenougb for 
all their indignation and wonder; 
though Saiah indeed still indulged in 
the sweets of incompiehensibility, exr 
claiming and conjecturing with youth- 
ful ardour.*— 4 * My dear, you give your¬ 
self a great dealt of needlesattrouble,” 
said hdr mother,‘St-hat; ^depend upon 
it, it is’ sortie thing not at all worth un¬ 
derstanding.” / • 

“ I can alfew fot his wishing Ca¬ 
therine away, when he recollected this 

engagement) 
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engagement,” said Sarkh, “ but why 
not do it civilly ?” 

“Iam sorry for the young people,” 
returned Mrs. Morland ; “ they must 
have a sad time of it; but as for any 
thing else, it is no matter now; Ca¬ 
therine is safe at home, 'and Our com¬ 
fort does not depend upon General 

Tilney.” Catherine sighed. “ Well"’ 

« 

continued her philosophic mother, “ I 
am glad 1 did not know of your jour- 
ney at the time; ihit now it is' all 
over perhaps there iahd great harm 
done. 'It is always good for young peo¬ 
ple to be’ put upon ekertlng themselves; 
and; you JtneW, - nay dear Catherine, 
you.always word W sad : little shatter- 
brained creature; bud you must 
havebeenforced tOhaveydur wits about 
you, with so much'dianging of chaises 

and 
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and so forth ; and I hope it will appear 
that you have not left any tiling be¬ 
hind you in any of the pockets.” 

Catheiine hoped so too, and tried to 
feel an interest in her own amendment, 
but her spirits were quite worn down; 
and, to he fjlgnt and alone becoming 
soon her only wish, she readily agreed 
to her mother's nexjjoounsebof going 
early to bed. Her patents seeing no¬ 
thing in her ill-loQka#nd agitation .but 
the natural consequence of Mortified 
feelings, and of fhq unusual exertion 

T - 

and fatigue of.qjir^h a journey, phrted 
from her without.any, dmjbtiof‘their 
being sopij slept, av^ay; and though, 
when they all met,tW next morning, 
her recovery wa& not equal to their 
hopes, they yrere, still perfectly unsus¬ 
picious of there being any deeper evil. 

They 
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They never once thought of her heart, 
which, for the parents of a young lady 
of seven reen, just returned from her 
first excursion from home, was odd 
enough! 

As soon as breakfast was ovci, she 
sat dow n to fulfil her promise to Miss 
Tilney, wliose trust in the effect of 
time and distance on her frie d’s dispo¬ 
sition was already justified, for alicady 
did Catherine reproach herself with 
having parted from Eleanor coldly; 
with having never enough valued her 
merits or kindness; and never enough 
commiserated her* for what she had 
been yesterday'left to endure. The 
strength of these feelings, however, 

was far fronts assisting her pen; and 

* 

never had it been harder for her to 
write than in addressing Eleanor Til¬ 
ney. 
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ney. To compose a letter which might 
at once do justice to her sentiments 
and her situation, convey gratitude 
without servile regret, be guarded 
.without coldness, and honest without 
resentment—a letter which Eleanor 
might not be pained by the perusal of 
—and, above all, which she might not 
blush heisclf, if Henry should chance 
to see, was an undertaking to frighten 
away all her powers of performance; 
and, after long thought and much 
perplexity, to be veiy ?uief was all 
that she could determine ott with any 
confidence of safety. The money there¬ 
fore which Eleanor had advanced Was 
inclosed with little irfore than grateful 
thanks, and the thousand good wishes 
of a most affectionate heart. 

“ This has been a strange acquaint¬ 
ance,” 
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Alice,” observed Mrs. Morland, as the 
letter was finished; “ soon made and 
soon ended.—I am sorry it happens so, 
for Mrs. Allen thought them very pret¬ 
ty kind of young people; and you 

were sadly out of luck too in your 

* 

Isabella. Ah! poor James! Well, 

> 

we must live and learn; and the next 

Si 

new friends you make I hope will be 
better worth keeping. 1 ’ 

Catherine colored as .she warmly 

answered, “ No friend can be better 

* „ 

worth keeping thapjElea^oj,” 

“ If so, my dear, I dare say you will 
meet again some time or other: do 

'4° !t i. * * 

not. jbe uneasy. It. is ten to qne but 
you are thrown together again in the 
course of a few years;, and then what 
a pleasure it will be!" 

Mrs. Morland was not happy in her 

attempt 
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attempt at consolation. Hie hope of 
meeting again in the course of a few 
years could only put into Catherine's 
head what might happen within that 
‘ time to make a meeting dreadful to 
her. She- could never forget Henry 
Tilney, o't 'think of him with less ten¬ 
derness than she did at that moment; 
but he might forget her; and in that 

case to meet!-Her eyes filled with 

tears as she pictured her acquaintance 
so renewed; and her mother, perceiv¬ 
ing her comfortable suggestions to 
have had no good effect, proposed, as 
another expedieht for restoring her 
spirits,' that they should call on Mrs. 
Allen. 

The two houses were only a quarter 

4r 

of a mile apart; and, as they walked, 
Mrs. Morland quickly dispatched all 

that 
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that she felt on the score of James s 
^disappointment. w We are sorry for 
111111 ,” said she; " but otherwise there 
is no harm done in the match going 
off; for it coilld not be a desirable 
thing to have him engaged to a girl 
whom we had not the smallest ac¬ 
quaintance with) and who was so en¬ 
tirely without fortune; and now, after 
such behaviour, wc cannot think at all 
well of her. Just at present it comes 
hard to poor Jalnes; but that will not 
last for ever; and I daresay, he will be 
a discreeter man all -his life* for the 
foolishness of his first T choice.” 

This was just such*a summary view 
of the affair as Catherine could listen 
to ; another sentence might have en¬ 
dangered her complaisance, and made 
her reply less rational; for soon weie 

alt 
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• * 

all her thinking powers sw&llowtd up 
in the reflection of her* own change of 
feelings and spirit$ : since last she had, 
trodden that weil-knownroad. It was 
not three months ago since, wild with 
joyful expectation* sh$;hadrthere run 
backwards and forwards someth times 
a-day, ; with an heart light, gay, and 
independent; looking forward to plea¬ 
sures untasted and unalloyed, and* free 
from the apprehension of evil as from 
the knowledge of . it Three months 
ago had Seen ber all this; and now, 
how altered^ being did she return! > 

She was receivedby the^AHens with 

% 

all the kindness avbich her unloosed- 

► 

for appearance,; ae jpng on asteadyafr 
fection, would natuiallycall forth; and 
great was their surprize, and warm their 
• displeasure, on hearing how she hail 

o 2 been 
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been treated,—though Mrs. Morland’s 
account of it was no inflated repre¬ 
sentation, no studied appeal to their 
passions, “ Catherine took us quite'by 
surprize yesterday evening,” said she. 

She travelled all the way post by 
herself, and knew nothing of coming 

i 

till Saturday night; for General Tilney, 


from some odd fancy or other, all of a 

' 1 * ^ ?* * - 4 >, ~ \* 

sudden grew tired of having her there, 
and almost turned her out of the house. 


, Very unfriendly, certainly; and he 

1 ► ' 

must be a very odd man j-nfeut ye are 
.so glad to have herajnongst us again! 
And it is a great comfort to find that 
she is not a poor helpless preature, but 
can shift very .well for herself.” 

' i * tf * *. , / « 


Mr. Allen expressed, ^liiflself on the 
, occasion with the reasonable resent- 
ment of a sensible friend; and Mrs. 


Allen 
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Allen, thought his expressions quite 
good enough'to be immediately made 

y r 

use of again by hetself. His wondeit, 
his conjectures, and his explanations, 
became in succession Trtr’s, with the 

- «• 'r * * i * 

addition of this "single remark-^ <f I 
really have not patiencfe with the Ge* 
neral”—to fill up every accidental pause. 

J, 1 r'' “ “ # 1 m ' ( 

And, “ I really have not' patience with 
the Gerferah” wasnfcteted twice after 
Mr. Aliel^ft' the foom, without any 
relaxation of' afager, or any Material 
digression of thought. A more consi- 
derabjei ^egreh 0f Slandering attended 
the thiril repfetitioh; atid; ‘after com¬ 
pleting 'the fourth, * She immediately 
added, l << Only thinic^ iriy dear,'of lay 


having got tnat frightful greafc rettt in 
my best Mt^hlih'so charmingly mended, 
before Heft Bath, that one canhardly 


o 3 


see 
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see where it was. I must shew it you 
some day or other. Bath is 'a nice 
place, Catherine, after all. I assure 
t ou 1 did not above' half like coining 
'away. Mfs. Thoirpe p s being there Was 

| fr ’•I i 

such a comfbrttb’irs, Wa& not it? You 

* " * 

know ybil and*T were (Juiiie’ forlorn at 
first.” ' 

“Yes,‘but 'tflkt 'did hot lasflong,” 
said Catherine, Iter eyes brightening at 
the recollection of'tfhat tfkdhrstgiven 
spirit to her existenc&’ihere. ' tv 
“Very true.* ■* w£ *$0On J met with 
Mrs. Thbrpe, id th^h we warittS fqj 

nothing." My { deai*; do hat yah think 

t & * 

these silk glbvei wearvery well? I put 
them oh'new the first trine of'outgoing 
to the “Lower Rbbifls, ’yott know, and I 

s < % 

have worn them a great deal since. 

< j ; °- lf 
Do you remember tMt evening?” 

“ Do 
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♦‘Do If Oh! perfectly.” 

“ It was very agreeable, was not it? 
Mr. Tilney drank tea with ns, and I 
always thought him a gieat addition, 
he is so very agieeable. I have a no- 
tion you danced with, him, but am not 
quite sure;, I remember I had my fa- 
\ouiite gown on.” 

Catherine could not answer; and, af¬ 
ter a short trial of ofc^er subjects, Mis. 
Allen agaim returned to—“ I really 
have not patience with the General 1 
Such an agreeable, woithy man as he 
seemed to be! I do nqt suppose, Mrs. 
Holland, you ever s^w; $ .better-bred 
man in your Ijfe, IJi# lodgings were 
taken the very day after he left them, 
Catherine. But qo wonder; Mil$om- 
street you know.”— 

As they walked home again, Mis. 

o 4 Moilaml 
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Morland endeavoured to impress On 
her daughter’s mind the happiness of 

* f S 

having such steady Well-wishers as 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen, and the very little 
consideration which the neglect or un¬ 
kindness of'slight'Acquaintance like 
the Tilneys ought to have, with her, 
while she could preserve the good 
opinion and affection of her earliest 

h 

friends. There was a great deal of 

i 

good Sense in all this; but there are 
some situations of thtrhuman mind in 


which good sense has very little power; 
and Catherine’s feelings contradicted 
almost every position her mother ad¬ 
vanced. It was upon the behaviour 
of these very slight,acquaintance that 
all her present happiness depended; 
and while Mrs. Morland was success- 

■f f 

fully confirming her own opinions by 

the 
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the justness of her own representations, 
Catherine was silently reflecting that 
now Henry must ha,ve arrived at 
North anger; now he must have heard 

of her departure; and Mow, perhaps, 

> 

- they were all setting off for Hereford. 


o 5 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* 

Catherine’s disposition was not natu¬ 
rally sedentary, nor bad her habits been' 
ever very industrious) but whatever 
might hitherto have been her defects of 
that sort, her mother could not but per¬ 
ceive them now to be greatly increased. 
She could neither sit still; nor employ 
herself for ten minutes together, walk¬ 
ing round the gaifiten and orchard again 
and again, as if nothing >b»t • motion 
was voluntary; and it seemed as if* 
she could even walk, about the house 
jrather than remain fixed for any time 
in the parlour. Her lorn of spirits was 
a yet greater alteration, "t In her ram¬ 
bling and her idleness she might only 

he 
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be a caricature of herself; but in her 
silence and sadness she was the very 
reverse of all that she had been before. 

For two days Mrs. Morland allowed 
it to pass even without a hint; but 
when a third night’s rest had neither 
restored her cheerfulness, improved her 
in useful-activity, nor'given her a 
greater inclination for needle-work, she 
could no longer refrain from the gentle 
reproof of, “ My dear Catherine, I am 
afraid y6fi are growing quite a fine 
lady. I do not krftw when poor Ri¬ 
chard’s cnvatSs! would be done, if lie 
had no friend but yon. "Your bead 
runs too' much Upon Bath;! but there 
is a time) for every things time for 
balls and play#,' and a timedor Work. 
You liavo had' akmgrun of amuse- 

o 6 meat. 
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mentjt and .now you must try to be 
useful.” t 

. Cathei ine topk up ber work directly, 
saying, in a dejected voice, that “ her 
head did not run upon Bath-—much.” 

. “ Then you are (jetting about Ge-' 
neral Tilney, and, that is very simple 
of you; for ten to one whether you 
ever see him again., You should never 
fret about trifles.” , After a short si* 
lencc-i—“ I hope, my Catherine, you are 
not getting out of humour with home 
because it is not so giandas Northanger. 
That would turning youfcyisit into 
an evil indeed. Whereyer you am you 1 
should .always he<conteuted, buttfspe- 
<%Jlyat hqvyet heqmsfi there you must 
spend the moat of ymy $rae,, I did 
jot quite like>, fo hear 

you 
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you talk so much about'the French- 
bread at Northanger.” 

“ I am sure I dti not ‘care about me 
bread. It is all' die same to me wHat 
I eat.” 

“ There is a Very clever Essay in one 
of the bookfe up stairs upon much such 
a subject,'dhout young girls that have 
been spoilt for home by great acquaint¬ 
ance-^ The Mirror,’ Tthink/' I will 
look- ii ou« ffcf you Some day or’Other, 
because 1 1 aft suhe it will do’ you 
good.” 

CatheriSe svdd hO' more, and, ijith 
an endeavour' to’ dir’iigfrtjkppKed to 
he? wbrft; but,' hfter' a few inihutes, 
sunk agSih; withddt knowing it hef- 
self, into' lat/glror* and listlessnfess, 
moving herself ih hir chair, from the 
irritation of weariness, much oftener 

than 
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than she moved her needle.—Mrs. 
Morland watched die progress of this 
relapse ; and seeing, in her daughter’s 
absent and dissatisfied look, the full 
proof of that repining spirit to which 
she had now begun to attribute her 
want of cheerfulness, hastily left the 
room to fetch 4he book in question, 
anxious to lose no time in attacking so 
dreadful a malady. It was some time 
before she could find wh&t'she looked 


for; and other family matters occurring 
to detain her, a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed ere >she returned down stairs 
with the yoluroe from Which so much 
was hoped. Her avocations above 
haying sh*»t out all; noise hut what 
she created hersebyahe knew not that 
a visitor had arrived within'the last 
few minutes, till, oil entering the i oom, 

the 
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the first object she beheld was a young 
man whom she had never seen before. 
With a look of much respect, he im* 
mediately rose, and tfeing introduced 
to her by her conscious daughter a? 
“ Mr. Henry Tilney,” with the cm* 
barrassment of real sensibility began 
to apologise for histappearance there, 
acknowledging that after what had 
passed he had little right ts6 expect a 
welcoine4t'Fullerton, and stating his 
impatience to beassored oPMiss Mor* 

a 

land’s having reached her home in 
safety, as%ie cause of his intrusion. 
He did not addrtss 'himself to. an urn- 
candid judge ot't resddtful heart. Far 
from comprehending him'dr hit sister 
in their father’s WisdO’Sdoct, Mrs. Mor- 
land had "been alWttyfr kiddfy’disposed 
towards each^'indi instantly, 1 pleased 

*>y 
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by bis appearance, received him with 
the simple professions of unaffected 
benevolence; thanking him for such 
an attention to<her daughter, assuring 
him that the friends of her children 
were always welcome there, and in* 
ti eating him to say not another word 
of the past. . ,, 

He was not ill inclined to obey this 

request, for, though his,, heart was 

# 

greatly relieved by ,suc|i ,unlppked-for 
mildness, it'was not iu^t at that mo¬ 
ment in hi? power tg say any tmng to 
the purposp. I^etumipg in silence to 
hi» seat, therefore, he remained fo? 
fqme fwnutea ippst civilly sewering 
all h^orlapd’S; common remarks 
about tfye weather and rg^d?. Cathe¬ 
rine meanwhile,—th^nxions, agitated, 
happy^.feverish Cajfe^infc—said not a 

word; 
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' word; but her glowing cheek and* 
brightened'eye made her mother trust,' 
that this good-natured 1 visit would at 
least set her heart lit ease for a time, 
and gladly therefore did she lay aside, 
the first volume of the Mirror for & 
future hottr. 

Desirous of Mr. Morland’s assistance, 
as welt in giving encouragement, as in 
finding conyersatidn for her guest, 
whose eiflbarm&nient on his father’s 
accouxjjt die earnestly pitied, Mrs. filW* 
land had very earfy dispatched'bne of 
the children' to summon him; but Mr, 
Morland Was from home-—and being' 
thus Without any suppoft, at'the end 
of a quarter of aahotrr shehad nOthirig 
to say. Aftfa a cbupfc'of minutes un* 
broken silence, ' Heniy, ttiming to Ca- 
theiine for ihe fhwthfoe sitfce her mor 

ther’s 
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thcr’s entrance, asked her, with sudden 
alacrity, if Mr. and Mrs^ Allen were 
now at Fullerton? and on developing, 
from amidst all her perplexitj^of words 
in reply, the meaning, which one short 
syllable would have given, immediately 
expressed his intention of‘paying his 
respects to them, .and, with a rising 
colour, asked her if she would have 
the goodness to shew him the way. 
“ You may see the house from this 
window, sir,” was information on 
Sarah’s side, which produced only a 
bow of acknowledgment from the gen¬ 
tleman, and a silencing nod from her 
jnother; for Mrs. Morland, thinking it 
probable, as a secondary, consideration 
in his wish of waiting on their worthy 
neighbours, that he >might have some 
explanation to giv^fqf his father’s be¬ 
haviour, 
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haviour, which it must be more plea* 
sant for him to communicate only to 
Catherine, would not on any account 
prevent liter accompanyin£ Him. They 

f 

began their walk, and Mrs. Morland 
was not entirely mistaken in His object 
in wishing it Some explanation" on 
his father’s account he hid to give; but 
his first purpose was to explain himself, 
and before" they reached Mr. Allen’s 

^ r » , « 

grounds he had dOde it so/Well, that 
Catherine did not think it could ever 
be repeated too Often. She was as¬ 
sured of tili affection; and that heart 

in return was solicited, which, perhaps, 

■* ' * 

they pretty equally kti<Sw was already 

i i * 

entirely his own; for, though Hehry 
was now sincerely attached to her, 
though he felt kiuTdelightedin all the 
cxcellencies’of Hol%iaracter and truly 

loved 
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loved her society, I must confess that 
his affection originated in nothing better 
than gratitude, or, in other wouls, that 
a persuasion of her partiality^ for him 
had been the only cause of giving her 
a serious thought. It is a new cir¬ 
cumstance in romance, I acknow¬ 
ledge, and dreadfully derogatory of an 
heroine’s dignity ; but if it be as new 
in common life, the credit of a wild 

* - f i 

imagination, will at least be afl my 
own. '* , 

A very short visit to Mrs. Allen, 

* * * t ’ T * 

in which Hemy talked at random, 
without sense or connection, and Ca* 
therine, wrapt in the contemplation of 

t t * * * v * 

her own unutterable happiness, scarcely 
opened her lips, dismissed them to the 
extasies of another t£te-ft-t6te; and 
before it was suffered to close, she was 

enabled 
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enabled to judge how ; far lie was- 

' , - J 1 * ( *i ^ ’ W V 4 h 1 t J 1 * J 

sanctioned by parenrat authority in 

r "j-' - , ' i * , 

, his present application. On his re¬ 
turn froth Woodstori, two days before, 

f „ ■; , * M r ■ i "i 

•he had been met near the Abbey by 

, , , L ' , ' , * ^ 

his impatient father, hastily informed 

■ 1 * f • '> v ‘(i t ' v ■ > ( 

in angry terms of jV^iss Morlaiid’sde- 

> w * , 

T e t fc ^ f 

parture, and ordered to think of her no 

’ * ■*. * ■ . * ■ • 

more. 

i ^ ^ T Y ,,r * u r t J ^ * 

Such waiB the' permission upon 

1 1 . , t ' *■ * >< " ' t Ik ^ » t k . t ', ' 

which he had how bfreredher his hand. 

' » ' • * > * ' 1 f 

The affrighted Catherine, amidst all 
the terrors of expectation, as she 

»* 4 ' L t, , f ' 1 

listened to this account, could not but 
rejoice |n the kind cahttanwith which 
Henry had saved her from the neces- 

y , ,.. > . t 

sity of a conscientious -rejection, by 

J ' i '■ ! <' v-i-/ •' **• til i..• 'A- J 

engaging her faith, before he men- 

* ^ l _ '’J* ^ v ^ 

tioned the subject: and as he proceeded 

' . v'^W’V * J 

to give the particulars, and explain 

the 
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the motives , of. his father’s, conduct, 

<■ I **■ ' V <* 

her feelings soon hardened into even 
a triumphant.delight The General 
had had nothing to accuse her of, nor¬ 
thing to day to her charge, but her 
being the involuntary, unconscious 
object of a deception which his pride 
could not pardon,,and. which abetter 
pride would have been ashamed to 
own. -She was guilty on|y .of being 
less rich than he . had supposed.her to 
be. Under a mistaken persuasion of 
her possessions, and claims, he had 
courted her acquaintance. ; in .Bath,, 
solicited her company at Northanger, 
and designed, her. for his daughter, in 
law. On discovering his error, to 
turn her from ..the' house seemed the 
best,, though to bi&.feelipgS; an inadei. 

quate proof of his resentment towards 

* * • y r 

herself, 
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herself, and his contempt of her fa* 
mily. 

John Thope had first misledhim. The 
General, perceivihghissonone night at 
the theatre to belaying considerable at¬ 
tention to ^liss Morland, had kccklent- 
"aHy inquired of ThorpJfyif he knew more 
of her than her name." Thorpe, most 
happy to be on Speaking terms with a 
man of General Tilncy’s importance, 
had bedri joyfully and proudly 'com¬ 
municative and being at that, time 
not only in daily expectation of Mor- 
land’sengaging Isabella, but likewise 
pretty well resolved hpon marrying 
Catherine himself," his vanity iiiduced' 
him to-represent the family as. yet 
more wealthy' thafc his vanity* and 

* "i 

avarice had made ' him believe them. 
With whomsoever he was, or vVas 

likely 
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likely to be connected, his own conse- 
quence always required that theirs 
should be great, and as his intimacy with 
any acquaintance grew, so regularly 
grew their fortune. The expectations 
-of his friend Moriand, therefore, from 
the first over-rated, had ever since his 
introduction to Isabella, been gradually 
increasing; and by merely adding 
twice as much for the grandeur of the 
moment, by doubling what he chose 
' to think the-amount of Mr. Morland’s 
preferment, trebling his private for¬ 
tune, bestowing a rich aunt, and sink¬ 
ing half the children, he was able to 
'represent the whole family to the Ge¬ 
neral in a' most respectable light. For ’ 
Catherine, however, the peculiar ob¬ 
ject of the General’s curiosity, and his 
own speculations, he had yet some¬ 
thing 
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thing more in reserve* and the ten of 
fifteen thousand pounds; , which her 
father could give, her, ,}yould be ,a 

pretty addition to. Mr.. Allen’s estate. 

#• 

Her intimacythere had made him 
seriously determine on her being hand- 
so mely jgj^cied hereafter ; and to Apeak 

of her therpforeas the almost acknow- 

<• 4 

ledged futurg heiress of Fullerton natu¬ 
rally followed, ypon-such intelligence 

T . ' ‘ti 

the General,had proceeded; for newer 
had if occurred & him to doMbtits au- 
thority, Thorpe’s interest inthefaraily, 
by his sister’s approaching; connection 
with one of its members, and.his own 
views, on, ^noftier,.,(circumstances of 
which he boasted with, almost equal 
openness,). seemed sufficieny>KQUiGher» 
for i\i$. truth; and to these werfe added 
the absolute fi^ty.of the Allent-being 
von. ii. ' r wealtliy 
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wealthy and childless, of Miss Mor- 
land s being under their care, and—as 
soon as his acquaintance allowed him 
to judge—of their treating her with 
parental kindness. His resolution was 
soon formed; Already had he dis¬ 
cerned a liking towards Miss Moi*v 
land-in the countenance of his son; 
and thankful for Mr. Thorpe’s com¬ 
munication, he almost instantly deter¬ 
mined to spare no pains in weakening 
his boasted interest and ruining his 
dearest hopes. Catherine herself could 
not be more' ignorant at the time of all 
this, than his* own children. > Ilenry 
and Eleanor, perceiving nothing in her 
situation likely* to engage their fathers 
particular respect, had seen, with as- 
tonishment the suddenness, continu¬ 
ance and extent of his attention; and 

though 
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ihoughjatterly^from some hints which 
had accompanied an almost positive 

command to his son of doing every 

/ 

thing in his power to attach her, 
Henry was convinced of his father’s 
believing it to be an advantageous' 
connee^o^it was not till the late ex¬ 
planation at Northanger that they had 
the smallest idea of the false calcula¬ 
tions which had hurried him on. 
That they were false, the General had 
learnt from the very person, who had 
suggested them, from Thorpe himself, 
whom he had chanced to, meet again 
in town, and who, under, the influence 
of exactly opposite feelings, irritated by • 
Catherine’s refusal, and yet more by 
the failnre of a very recent endeavour 
to accomplish a reconciliation between 
Morland and Isabella, convinced that 

p 3 they 
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they were separated for ever, and 
spurning a friendship which could be 
no longer serviceable, hastened to 
contradict all that he had said before 

j 

to the advantage of the Morlands;— 
confessed himself to have been totally 
mistaken in his opinion o£jlieir cir-, 
cumstances and character, misled by 
the rhodomontade of his friend to be¬ 
lieve his father a man of substance 

y ' 

and credit, whereas the transactions of 
the two or three last weeks proved him 


to be neither; for after coming eagerly 
forward on the first overture of a mar¬ 
riage between tlie families, with the 
most liberal proposals, he had, on 
being brought to the point by the 
shrewdness of the relator, been con¬ 
strained to acknowledge himself in¬ 
capable of giving the young people 

even 
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even a\ decent support. They were, 
in fact, a necessitous Family; numerous 
too almost beyond example; by no 

i i 

means respected in their own neigh¬ 
bourhood, as he liad lately had parti¬ 


cular^ opportunities of discovering; 
aimingSe-i-a style of life which their 
fortune could not warrant; seeking to 
better themselves by wealthy con¬ 
nexions; a forward, bragging, schem¬ 
ing race. 

The terrified General pronounced 
the name of Allen with an inquiring 
look; and here too Thorpe had learnt 
his error. The Allens, lie believed, 
"had lived near them too long, and he 
knew the young man on whom the 
Fullerton estate must devolve. The 
General heeded no more. Enraged 
with almost every body in the world 

p 3 but 
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but himself, he set out the m it day 
for the Abbey, where his performances 
have been seen. 

I lea\e it to my reader’s sagacity to 
determine how much of all thisit wp s 

to communicate at 
this time to Catherine, hoA^Vchjaf 
it he could have learnt from his father, 
in what points his own conjectures 
might assist him, and what portion 
must yet remain to be told in a letter 
from James. I have united for their 
ease what they must divide for mine. 
Catherine, at any rate, heard enough 
to feel, that in suspecting General 1 
Tilney of cither^murdering or shutting 
up his wife, she had scarcely sinned 

against his character, or magnified his 
cruelty. 

Henry, in having such things to 

relate 


possible for Henry 
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relatgvof his father," was almost as 
pitiable as in their first avowal to him¬ 
self. He blushed for the narrow-minded 
counsel which he was obliged to ex- 
. pose.1 The conversation between them 
at^Exorthanger. had been of the most 
. unfrieJuRy .kind. Henry’s indignation 
on hearing how Catherine had been 
treated, on comprehending his father’s 
views, and'being ordered, to acquiesce 
in them, liatl been open and bold. The 
General, accustomed on every ordinary 
occasion to give the law in his family, 

prepared for no reluctance bqt of feel- 

/ 

ing, no opposing desire that should 
dare to clothetitself in words, could 
ill brook the opposition of his son, 
steady as .the sanction of reason and 
the dictate of conscience could make 
it. But, in such a cause, his anger, 

p 4 though 
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though it must shock, could not inti¬ 
midate Henry, who was sustained in 
his purpose by a conviction of its jus¬ 
tice. He felt himself bound as much 

in honour as in affection to Miss'Mor- 

_ _ * 

land, and believing that heart tjo be 
his own whibh lie had been, dieted to 
gain, no unworthy retraction of a tacit 
consent, no reversing decree of un¬ 
justifiable anger, could shake his fide¬ 
lity, or influence the resolutions it 

prompted. 

* 

He steadily refused to accompany 

* - J V - 

his father into Herefordshire, an en¬ 
gagement formed almost at the mo¬ 
ment, to promote the dismissal of 
Catherine, and as sfteadily declared his 
intention of offering her his hand. 
Tire General was furious in his anger, 
and they parted in dreadful disagree¬ 
ment. 
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ment. Henry, in an agitation of mind 
which many solitary hours were re¬ 
quired to compose, had returned almost 
instantly to Woodston; and, on the 
afternoon of the following day, had 
begun his'journey to Fullerton. 


F S 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moriand’s surprise ran 

p' 

being, applied;, to byMr. Tilney, for 
their consent to his marrying their 
daughter, was, for a few minutes, con¬ 
siderable ; it having never. entered 
their heads to suspect an attachment 
on either side; but as nothing, after 
all,, could be more natural than Cathe¬ 
rine’s being beloved, they soon learnt 
to consider it with only the happy 
agitation of gratified pride, and, as. far 
as they alone were concerned, had not 
a single objection to start; His pleas¬ 
ing manners and good sense were self- 
evident recommendations; and having 
never heard evil of him, it was not 

their 
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their way to suppose any evil could b* 
told, tlood-will supplying the place 
of experience, Jus, character needed 
no attestation. “ Catherine would 
' & sad heedless young ' house¬ 

keeper to be sure/’ was her toother’s 
foreboding remark; but quick was 
the consolation of there being nothing 

iV 

like practice. 

There was but one obstacle, in short, 
to be mentioned; but till that one 
was removed, it must be impossible 
for them to sanction the engagement 
Their tempers were mild, but their 
principles , were; steady, and while his 
parent, so expressly forbad the con¬ 
nexion, they could not allow them¬ 
selves to encourage it That the Ge¬ 
neral should 1 come forward to solicit 
the alliance, or that he f should even 
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Very heartily approve it, they were not 
refined enough to make any parading 
stipulation; but the decent appearance 
of consent must be yielded, and that 
once obtained—and their own 
made them trust that it could n&t W* 
very long denied—their willing appro¬ 
bation was instantly to follow. His 
consent was all that they wished for. 
They were no more inclined than en¬ 
titled to demand his money . Of a very 
considerable fortune, his son was, by 
marriage s e ttlernents. eventually se¬ 
cure; his^resent income was an in¬ 
come of independence and comfort, 
and under every pecuniary view, it 
was a match beyond the claims of their 
daughter. 

The young people could not be sur¬ 
prized at a decision like this. They 

felt 
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felt and they deplored—but they could 
not reseat it; and they parted, endea¬ 
vouring to hope that such a change in 
the General, as each believed almost 

- , i - i 

impossible, might speedily take place, 
toimijjte them again in the fullness of 
‘^JpPifeged affection. Henry returned 
to what was now his only home, to 
watch over his young plantations, and 

extend his improvements for her sake, 

\ 

to whose share in them he looked 
anxiously forward; and Catherine re¬ 
mained at Fullerton to cry . Whether 
the torments of absence were softened 
by a clandestine correspondence, let 

* P , y , f ' 

us not inquire. Mr. and Mrs. Morlatid 

' ’ * ' f * ^ ^ ^ r ^ 1 

never did—they had been too kind to 
exact any promise; and whenever 
Catherine received a letter, as, at that 

time, happened pretty often, they 

• *■ •} \ 

always looked another way. 


The 
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The anxiety, which in this state of* 
their attachment must be the portion 

* fj! 

of Ilcnry and Catherine, and of all 
who loved either, as to its final event, 
can hardly extend, I fear, to i|ie bo¬ 
som of my leaders, w r ho will ’see^i 
the tell-tale compression of the pafSs 
before them, that we are all hastening 
together to perfect felicity. The means 
by which their early marriage was ef¬ 
fected can be the only doubt: what 
probable circumstance could woik upon 
a temper like the Generals? The cir¬ 
cumstance which chiefly availed, was 
the marriage of his daughter with a 
man of fortune and consequence, w liich 
took place in the course of the sum¬ 
mer—an accession of dignity that 
threw him into a fit of good-humour, 
from which he did not recover till after 
Eleanor had obtained his forgiveness 

of 
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Of Henry, and Ills permission for him 
“ to be a'fool if he liked it!” 

The marriage of Eleanor Tilney, 
her removal from all the evils of such 
.a hone as Northanger had been made 
by lEenry s banishment, to thehome of 
her choice and the man of her choice* 
is an event which I expect to give ge¬ 
neral satisfaction among all her ac¬ 
quaintance. My own joy on the oc- 

9 

casion is very sincere. I knoi^ no 

t 

one more entitled, by unpretending 
merit, or better prepared by habitual 
suffering, to receive and enjoy felicity. 
Her partiality for this gentleman was 
not of recent origin; and he had been 
long withheld only by inferiority of 
situation from addressing her. His 
unexpected accession to title and for¬ 
tune had removed all his difficulties; 

and 
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and never had the General loved his 
daughter so well in all herjiours of 
companionship, utility, and patient en¬ 
durance, as when he first hailed her, 
“ Your Ladyship!” Her husband was 
really deserving of her; indepekdent 
of his peerage, his wealth, and his 
attachment, being to a precision the 
most charming young mail in the 
world. Any further definition of his 
merits must be unnecessary; the most 
charming young man in the world is 

i 

instantly before the imagination of us 
all. Concerning the one in'question 
therefore I have only to add—(aware 
that the rules of composition forbid 
the introduction of a character not con¬ 
nected with my fable)—that this was 
the very gentleman whose negligent 
servant left behind him that collection 

of 
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of washing-bills, resulting from a long 
visit at Nortliangcr, by which my he¬ 
roine was involved in one of her most 
alaiming adventures. 

The influence of the Viscount and 
Viscountess in then hi other’s hehalf 
was assisted by tlui light understand¬ 
ing* of Mi. Moiland’s ciicumstances 
which, as soon as the Geneial would 
allow himself to be infoimed, they 
were qualified to give. It taught him 
that he had been scarcely more misled 
by Thoipe’s first boast of the family 
wealth, than by his subsequent mali¬ 
cious overthrow of it; that in no 
sense of the word were they necessitous 
or poor, and that Catherine would have 
thiee thousand pounds. This was so 
material an amendment of his late ex¬ 
pectations, that it greatly contributed 

' to 
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to smooth the descent of his pi ice; 
and by no means without its effect 
was the private intelligence, which lie 
was at some pains to procure, that the 
Fullerton estate, being entirely at the 
disposal of its present proprietor, was 
consequently open to every greedy 
speculation. 

On the strength of this, the General, 
soon after Eleanor’s marriage, permitted 
liis son to return to Northangcr, and 

thence made him the bearer of his con- 

* 

sent, very courteously worded in a 
page full of empty professions to Mr. 
Morland. The event which it autho¬ 
rized soon followed: Henry and Ca¬ 
therine were married, the bells rang 
and every body smiled; and, as this 
took place within a twelvemonth from 
the first day of their meeting, it will 

not 
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nol appear, after all the dreadful delays 
occasioned by the General’s cruelty, 
that they were essentially hurt by it. 
To begin perfect happiness at the re¬ 
spective ages of twenty-six and eigh¬ 
teen, is to do pretty well; and profess- 
ing myself moreover convinced, that 
the General’s unjust interference, so 
far from being really injurious to their 
felicity, was perhaps rather conducive 
to it, by improving their knowledge 
of each other, and adding strength to 
their attachment, I leave it to be set¬ 
tled by whomsoever it may concern, 
whether the tendency of this work he 
altogether to recommend parental ty¬ 
ranny, or reward filial disobedience., 
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